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DRUM-SIGNALING IN A WEST AFRICAN TRIBE 


GeorcE HERzoG 








The use of musical instruments for, purposes of signaling is very 
widespread, and definite systems of communication are or were 


‘based on it in native Africa, Middle and South America, and the 


Pacific. The African systems are the most elaborate and often serve 
for free conversation; their existence is well known to the anthro- 
pologist and the traveler, but they have been little investigated from 
the linguistic point of view, and still less in their social setting. The 
few studies we have establish beyond doubt that in Africa this 
signaling, usually on drums, is based on a direct transfer into a 
musical medium of spoken language-elements: pitch or tone, which 
is of fundamental importance in most African languages, and some 
other phonetic features." Consequently, we do not deal here with a 
code such as the Morse code, in which the ascription of meaning to a 
series of symbols is purely conventional, nor with an intertribal 
code (as has been reported erroneously time and again). Commun- 
ication between tribes speaking different dialects or languages is, 
of course, feasible, and is practiced, but all it requires is that the 
drummers in the border-area be to some extent bilingual. They can 
even learn to identify a number of signals in the neighboring 
language together with their approximate meanings, without know- 
ing the text in the other language, or its exact translation. In ex- 


1 Among the special studies may be mentioned R. Betz, “Die Trommel- 
sprache der Duala,” MdS 11 (1898). 1-86; A. Burssens, “Le Luba, langue 
a intonation, et le tambour-signal,” Proceedings, 3d International Congress 
of Phonetic Sciences (Ghent, 1939) pp. 503-7; F. Eboué, “La Clef musi- 
cale des langages tambourinés et sifflés,” Bull. du Comité d'études his- 
toriques et scientifiques de [Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, 18 (1935). 
353-60; H. Nekes, “Trommelsprache und Fernruf bei den Jaunde und 
Duala in Siidkamerun,” MSOS Abt. 3, 15 (1912). 69-83; R. S. Rattray, 
“The Drum Language,” chapter 22 in Ashanti (Oxford, 1916), pp. 242-86. 
For more general discussions see G. Thilenius, C. Meinhof, and W. Heinitz, 
“Die Trommelsprache in Afrika und in der Siidsee,” Vox 26 (1916). 

179-208, and H. Labouret, “Langage tambouriné et sifflé,” Bull. du Comité 

@ études histor. et scientif. de [A.O.F., année 1923, 120-58. 
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ceptional cases, however, signaling does function like a conven- 
tional code. For instance, the Ewe of the Togo Mandate who learned 
drum signaling from their Twi neighbors do not transpose the Twi 
signals into Ewe; they drum Twi signals, but give them Ewe mean- 
ings.” If the drummer is bilingual, or if he understands at least 
the Twi texts, he is not involved with a code; otherwise he is, and 
so are his listeners. Naturally, signals constitute a code for any 
native listener who is not sufficiently familiar with the technique. 

I had the opportunity in 1930 to study the signaling of a West 
African tribe, the Jabo of Eastern Liberia, in full detail. The late 
Edward Sapir began a study of this language with the assistance 
of a native speaker resident in the United States who came from 
the township of Nimiah, a politically independent subdivision of 
the Jabo. Sapir found unusually complex tonal phenomena not 
reported from Africa hitherto — 4 tone-registers, utilization to an 
unusual degree of tone-differences for grammatical purposes, a 
large number of tonal changes due to the interaction of neighboring 
tones, and the existence of “tone-classes” (morphophonemic word- 
classes displaying differences in tone-behavior). He felt that these 
findings should be checked with other speakers in Africa and had the 
inspiration, characteristic of his particular imagination, that an inves- 
tigation of drum-signaling would also serve as a further check on 
the language-data. The subsequent expedition® in which Sapir’s 
informant participated substantiated Sapir’s brilliant work on both 
levels, and added a considerable body of new linguistic material. 

The main results of this study are: signaling in Eastern Liberia 
follows linguistic features closely and in unusual detail; it is prac- 
ticed on a great variety of instruments, some of which do not serve 
for communicating over a distance, but only for other purposes; 
signaling as a technique is intricately interwoven with phenomena 
of social life and structure; it displays the same type of sophis- 
tication which we know of African music and folklore; and it shows 
complex and subtle transitional forms between language and music. 
The language of signaling is, to some extent, a technical language. 


2 See D. Westermann, “Zeichensprache des Ewevolkes in Deutsch-Togo,” 
MSOS, Abt. 3, 10 (1907). 1-14. 
3 Under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago, and of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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It is highly poetic, which is connected with the heroic connotations 
of warfare in this region, and with the elevated style of the language- 
symbols that surround offices of wordly authority or are embodied 
in dealings with supernatural powers. Signaling is employed in 
all these contexts. But, curiously enough, the very requirements of 
rational intellegibility also call for the employment of poetic forms. 
In Jabo, as in many languages of the Sudanese family, most stems 
are monosyllabic. Thus the bare occurrence in a signal of a beat 
for the name of a person, an animal, or an object could mean a 
large number of different things, so that it becomes exceedingly 
useful to expand the context of the word with a paraphrastic for- 
mula, such as a proverb or an honorary title which characterizes 
the person or animal. Then it is no longer a single beat, but a 
particular rhythmic and melodic motif which identifies the subject. 
The rich African development of honorary appellations, names, 
titles, and proverbs, highly poetic in themselves and used extens- 
ively in songs and stories, thus saturates the style of signaling;* 
but even so, and partly just because of the high aesthetic require- 
ments, the bulk of signaling is apt to be practiced and fully under- 
stood only by specialists. 

These observations are likely to hold, on the whole, for much, 
if not most, of Negro Africa.” It is probably a specialized local 
phenomenon that in Eastern Liberia a very large number of signals 
have texts which are or pretend to be in neighboring languages; 
and this also makes signaling difficult for the average person. The 
predilection for foreign material may indicate that signaling 
spread comparatively recently in this region; it may reflect com- 
paratively recent population-movements. Yet it is also bound to be 
connected with the constitution of the population; the region is 
thickly studded with innumerable small tribes who hold intensive 
intercourse with each other, and regard the stronger tribes with 
wholesome respect. Much of the Jabo signaling and poetic material 
is in Kru or in soi-disant Kru, the language of a powerful tribe to 
the West; much of it in Grebo, a tribe to the East who settled on 


4 Fora brief discussion of this development see G. Herzog and C. G. Blooah, 
Jabo Proverbs from Liberia (International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures, London, 1936). Compare also Rattray, op. cit. 

5 Labouret’s study, referred to in note 1, contains much excellent com- 

parative material. Compare Rattray, op. cit., for the Ashanti. 
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the coast before the Jabo and influenced the culture of the latter 
in many ways. Jabo drummers of Nimiah are still supposed to go 
for the study of signal-drumming to Trembo, where a different 
Jabo dialect is spoken. In the following study, only the summary 
results are submitted. Since the differences between the systems 
on the different instruments are not negligible, only drum-signaling 
is treated here;* the more technical detail is given under “The 
technique of Jabo drum-signaling.” 

The signal-drums of Eastern Liberia are of two types. The first 
are the wooden forms without a skin head, usually hollow cylin- 
ders, which are found in s> many places of the world,’ with or 
without a signaling function Technologically, they are not drums, 
but bells.* The others are skin-covered drums, single-headed. In 
contrast with much of West Africa, the use of skin-covered drums 
for signaling is quite restricted in Eastern Liberia, but that of the 
wooden drums is elaborate. 

The wooden signal-drum or “slit-drum”’ consists of a hollowed- 
out tree-trunk with a longitudinal slit, the lips of which vary in 
thickness between themselves and in different places of the same 
lip, thus providing a number of points for producing various tones. 
Two straight sticks are used for beating, and different tones are 
also produced by different positions of the sticks in the hands, or 
by striking with a different part of the stick. A large instrument, 
over eight feet in length, may be used alone or in conjunction with a 
smaller drum about half of its size, but both played by the same 
drummer. The drums are the property of the military and policing 
organization of the town which includes all males, and which holds 
periodic assemblies and social gatherings. The drummer, a regular 
official of this organization, signals to a distance when he summons 
a member who may be in the fields to come to the village, or when 
an assembly is called unexpectedly. But the main duty of this drum 


6 A brief discussion of the horn-signaling system of the Jabo, with trans- 
criptions of a few signals, is found in G. Herzog, “Speech Melody and 
Primitive Music,” Musical Quarterly 20 (1934). 452-66, and Africa 8 
(1935). 375-77. 

7 For the geographic distribution see the map in Vox 26. 180. 

8 They are not to be considered drums proper, since they have no tensed 
membranes, but bells, since the vibrations decrease from the periphery — 

in this case the lips — toward the dead center. 
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is to serve somewhat like a chairman’s gavel. The drummer regul- 
ates the meetings; he calls for order or dismisses the meeting, and 
so on, with special signals. In addition, on special occasions when 
war-like celebrations are held, he plays the praising titles of war- 
riors or eminent men, who then advance and boast of their deeds, 
holding a dialogue with the drum, in which a horn-player may 
also join. Their female relatives are expected to come forth and 
offer gifts to the instrumentalists. Every mature man of some stand- 
ing has a special title on this drum by which he is called, and 
which may refer to his deeds, character, or social status; although 
the title may equally well be teasing or gossipy, in harmony with 
the fact that the men’s organization functions also as a social club. 
More martial and serious titles are given to men on the horn, in 
praising songs, and in formal greeting. 

The bulk of the material which the drummer employs consists, 
then, of a large number of fixed formulas, variations, and additions 
to the fixed formulas. The latter are frequently repeated during 
one “communication,” with variants and other forms interspersed. 
There is no exchange of communications between villages on these 
drums, or on the skin-covered ones, a technique so common elsewhere 
in Africa. Single signals can be conveyed from village to village, 
but this is rare. Naturally, when a village hears these drums from 
the next village or tribe, it is at once clear that something is “going 
on,” either a meeting, or a war-like celebration, including a war 
dance, or actual preparations for war. A town or a small tribe 
will have only one set of these drums, and two or three individuals 
who play them well enough to be able to substitute for the regularly 
appointed drummer. The Jabo-speaking tribe of Nimiah, in which 
the study was made, consists of the Upper and the Lower Town 
(the latter on the seashore), with about 600 souls each, and a few 
smaller settlements. Although there is considerable rivalry and 
duplication of political institutions between the two towns, only 
the Upper Town, which is older and is the residence of the tribal 
chief, had these drums. The lower town could, technically, borrow 
them, but only against a sizable fee. 

Signal-drumming is considered difficult by the natives. In the 
course of the study, I learned how to play every signal, first on one 
drum, then on two, wrote them down in notation, and recorded 
them also acoustically — accomplishments equally astounding to 
ihe natives, although the finer points of variation and ornament- 
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ation were not mastered. The bare signals are fairly simple accord- 
ing to our musical standards, but local Whites or Americo-Liberians, 
unacquainted with the linguistic foundation, naturally cannot find 
their way in the system. 

The skin-covered signal-drum is slightly personified; it has an 
honorary title. Elsewhere in West Africa, drums of this type have 
personal names and have sex ascribed to them according to their 
size. (The large Jabo wooden signal-drum has the name of God’s 
wife.) The drum is a large hollowed wooden trunk, six to eight feet 
long; every village has one, and it is the official signaling instru- 
ment of the village, with its official player. It is usually lashed to 
the side of a house and slanted at an angle so that the player stand- 
ing facing the skin head can play it. If need be, a similar drum 
may be used instead which, together with a set of smaller drums, 
is normally played for women’s dances. In this case it stands 
upright on the ground, and the drummer stands behind it on a little 
platform. It is beaten with two quite heavy, straight wooden sticks. 
Different tones are produced by beating either the center of the 
head or a place nearer the edge, which gives a higher tone since 
the skin is more taut; and the two sticks are unequal in weight, which 
also enters into the tone-difference. Only a limited number of 
signals are used — the drummers knew only five — and no con- 
versation is feasible. The signal is preceded by a series of evenly 
spaced rapid beats, to call for quiet and attention; this is repeated 
three times. Then comes the signal, three times, then again the call 
for attention, and so on as long as necessary. This call does not 
represent word-meaning.’ The signals are ‘all short; some in sur- 
rounding languages. 

Dance-drums. Various smaller drums of both types are used in 
dancing, with or without a large one. They play, for the most part, 
strictly musical rhythms without word-meaning; they “sing,” to use 
the native expression, although word-meaning has been read into 
some of these musical rhythms. Four wooden slit-drums and one 
small skin-covered drum are used, without the singing voice, to ac- 
company the war-dance of the men, which is a highly acrobatic affair 
as far as the dancing and the drumming of the leading drummer 


9 The Yaounde of the Cameroons also have such a call-signal, according to 
material in the Berlin State Library recorded by M. Heepe and transcribed 
by me. See also Betz, op. cit. 
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are concerned. The natives take considerable pride in the excellence 
of these performances, good teams visiting neighboring tribes and 
performing for them in exchange for copious gifts, food, and 
acclaim. The leading drummer of such a team uses two small 
wooden drums,’® one of them being the optional adjunct to the 
signal-drum in signaling, and the large signal-drum itself being 
demoted in this ensemble to playing a purely musical, simple 
thythmic role. Every piece consists of an arrangement of definite 
musical, rhythms in a loosely fixed order, but before the end of the 
piece, as a signal of its approaching end, the leading drummer 
beats out a few times a set motif which has word-meaning, while 
the other drummers pause. As with the xylophone pieces, the text 
of this motif is the name of the piece itself; it is apt to revile enemy 
tribes and to refer to old, successful wars and battles. The leading 
drummer also signals brief snatches to the dancers in which he 
praises or teases them; these have reference to their manner of 
dancing. Other snatches, some of them purely musical, serve as 
signals for the dancers so that they may shift the dance-movements, 
the latter being regulated in all dancing by the drumming and the 
leading drummer. In other dances only skin-covered drums are 
used; the small ones are beaten by the hands and can convey brief 
signals, 


The technique of Jabo drum-signaling. Jabo is a language spoken by five 
or six small independent tribes of about 6,000 speakers near Cape Palmas, 
on the seashore and in the interior. It belongs to a group of languages in 
Eastern Liberia and on the Ivory Coast which are designated as groupe 
éburnéo-libérien by Delafosse in his “Langues du Soudan et de la Guinée,” 
and by Westermann as the subdivision “Kru languages” in the Kwa group 
of the Western Sudanese languages," It is a tone-language, meaning, as in 
most so-called Sudanese and in many Bantu languages, that every word and 
syllable has its inherent tone which is as integral a part of the word as its 
other phonetic constituents of vowels and consonants; the tone may change 
only according to set phonemic, morphophonemic, or grammatical rules. 
The system of these rules in Jabo — and in the whole “Kru” or “éburnéo- 
libérien” group — no doubt represents one of the most richly elaborated 


10 The natives deplored repeatedly my great loss in not being able to hear 
one of their leading musicians who had the rare accomplishment of playing 
on three of these drums at the same time; he was in voluntary exile. 

11 See M. Delafosse in A. Meillet et M. Cohen, Les Langues du monde 
(Paris, 1924), pp. 548-52; D. Westermann, “Die westlichen Sudansprachen 
und ihre Beziehungen zum Bantu,” Beiheft, MSOS 30. 52 sqq., and 

“Character und Einteilung der Sudansprachen,” Africa 8 (1935). 145. 
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formal systems in language. Jabo is, to a large extent, a monosyllabic 
language, and thus the number of words distinguishable only by tone is 
exceedingly large; even so, there are many homonyms. There is considerable 
“tonal suffixation,” i. e., the addition of suffixes which consist only of 
lengthening the final stem-vowel and of tone (probably due to the loss of the 
full phonetic content of the suffix-syllable). Many grammatical distinctions 
are conveyed by tonal change only. To illustrate with a few examples, ba’ 
is “namesake,” ba? is (a) “to be broad,” (b) “to be ruddy,” (c) “you” 
pl. in the imperative, etc., ba® is (a) “tail,” (b) “we” imperative, etc., ba* 
is a particle of impatient command. tu® is “tree, wood” in particular, tu? 
“tree, wood” in general. ble** is “to be adjacent to,” complete aspect, 
ble?2 “to be adjacent to,” incomplete aspect. kli? is “foot-race,” pi‘li* is 
“grass;” since the relative of the noun is a suffix which consists of 
lengthening the final stem-vowel and of high tone, kli*! is “foot-race which,” 
pi*li* is “grass which.” 

The practice of marking length (and tone) in African languages only 
when there is an obvious semantic difference, as has been recommended in 
various publications of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures in London, is deplorable. It is rather likely that the situation is 
frequently as in Jabo: a long syllable (with long vowel) is to be interpreted 
as a dissyllabic unit; “lengthening” of a vowel often results from the pres- 
ence of an identifiable syllabic suffix, the meaning of which is not always 
transparent. To do justice to this patterning and to other. considerations, 
Sapir introduced the concept of the mora to complement that of the syllable. 
The mora in Jabo is a basic unit or segment which has, for its minimum 
content, tone, duration (the average time-duration of the “short syllable”), 
and voicing. The Jabo mora may be such an “empty mora,” or it may 
contain a vowel, or a vowel-diphthong, a consonant plus a vowel, or a 
cluster of two consonants plus a vowel. Cases of the last type are all clv 
(consonant, / or one of its positional variants, and vowel). There are a few 
cases in which consonants function as syllabics; actually, they arise in free 
variation from nasal consonant plus vowel by elision of the vowel; tone and 
duration remain unimpaired. 

Since some of the intricacies leave their imprint on signaling, it is 
necessary to submit here a cursory sketch of Jabo phonetics. Besides the 
four basic tones, which are independent phonemes, there are a number of 
quick glides, falling or rising between various of the four tones. Some of 
these are phonemic, some morphophonemic, some positional variants of the 
four tones; their time-value is equal to that of a single mora, and syllables 
which carry them count as single morae. The vowels fall in two series: one 
a “plain” set, e, €, a, 2, 0; and the other, slightly velarized and closer, 
distinguished by a dot below, with the addition of i and u. Nasalization gives 
two additional sets, although some of the vowel-contrasts are suspended 
within these sets. There are a number of true diphthongs — vowel-combina- 
tions with single-mora value — and a number of permissible vowel-clusters. 
The diphthongs may have one of the four basic tones, or a quick glide. 
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The members of the vowel-clusters do not, of course, need to have the same 
tone. 

The consonants, in Sapir’s phonetic description, fall into five sets: surds 
(slightly aspirated), sonants, consonants with “anacrusis” (this set includes 
all surds and sonants of the previous two sets), “emphatic” consonants, and 
“heavy” consonants (both latter sets are sonant, though not fully voiced) .’? 
Phonemic reduction of these five sets is called for by introducing some prin- 
ciple which would not otherwise be necessary, for instance, the assumption of 
phonemic stress, of different degrees, of non-moraic tone, or some other 
device of pattern-interpretation. For the purposes of this article, the five sets 
are treated as such, the more so since the signaling phenomena do not too 
clearly support the more convenient of the phonemic interpretations. The 
“anacrusis”-set results most frequently, though not exclusively, from mor- 
phophonemic variation. Objectively, this set is actualized with quick-rising 
tone; if the consonant is sonant, it is slightly more tensed and longer than 
the regular sonant. The “emphatic” consonant is somewhat more stressed 
and longer still; it has initial pre-voicing. The “heavy” consonant has the 
pre-voicing of the emphatic, and still more stress and length. The last three 
sets have similar tonal features: pre-voicing on tone 3 before tone 2 or 3; 
on tone 4 before tone 4 or 1. 

In signaling, the essential organization of this system, around the mora, 
remains intact. Normally, each mora is represented by a single beat or 
musical tone; the time-value of these tends to remain the same within a 
given signal or piece. Double morae are rendered with two beats or tones, 
or a long tone. Pauses are used at places where syntactic or expressive pauses 
are apt to occur in speech. The tone-system may be reduced to three or even 
two tones, but on some instruments the four-tone system is fully preserved. 
Special treatment is given those features which complicate the otherwise very 
consistent picture of Jabo sound-patterning: to diphthongs, quick-gliding 
tones, anacrusis, emphatic and heavy consonants, and to consonant-clusters. 
These features can be treated by several devices, the use of which is variable 


12 A sketch of the language, with a different orthography, was given by E. 
Sapir, “Notes on the Gweabo Language in Liberia,” Lg. 7 (1931). 30-41. 
For further material see E. Sapir and C. G. Blooah, “Some Gweabo 
Proverbs,” Africa 2 (1929). 183-5, and the collection of proverbs cited 
above. In the present study, the four registers are represented by the 
numbers 1 to 4, descending from the highest to the lowest. Length is not 
marked but implied by double tone-numbers so that each number stands 
for a mora. The quick-glide tone-combinations are denoted by numbers 
with a connecting hyphen. Consonants with “anacrusis” are marked with ’ 
before them; “emphatic” consonants with capitals and the mark ’; “heavy” 
consonants with a capital and two marks’. ‘Gb, kp, and nm represent the 
well-known African labiovelar phonemes. The sounds written with c and J 

are somewhat fricative palatalized ¢ and d, respectively; n with a semi- 

circle beneath is a dental n, fi is palatalized. 
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and optional, depending a good deal on the position of the element in the 
signal and the relation of position to the manual convenience of the player. In 
addition, the player has considerable aesthetic freedom in dealing with these 
features; they are, on the whole, looked upon as optional ornaments, although 
some occur quite consistently. 

On the wooden signal-drums, every mora is given, as a rule, by a beat of 
its own. When two full vowels follow each other, the beat for one may be 
omitted, or both beats may be shortened. The use of two quick beats, given 
by the two sticks in alternation, is called “scraping” the drum; it is con- 
sidered specifically an ornamental device and occurs in a few cases where 
linguistic reasons do not seem to account for it. True diphthongs may be 
represented by “scraping” or by a single beat; the same word in the same 
signal may have once one form, once another. Other cases where the term 
“scraping” applies are mentioned in the notes to the music-examples. An 
extra-short beat joined to the next shows up in a few cases in which it could 
not be explained on any linguistic grounds. Double morae with the same 
vowel-timbre are usually represented with their proper beats, whether their 
tones are the same or not. In a few cases they receive single beats; in every 
such instance on record, the word has also a single-mora form which is 
morphologically relatéd and would fit into the signal-text almost as well. 
The drummers, in translating the signals, would, in some cases, give the 
grammatically more appropriate prose-forms, in others, the shorter forms 
which agree better with the signal. 

The four-tone register-system is somewhat reduced; on the whole, it turns 
into a three-tone system, since tones 3 and 4 usually coincide, and this despite 
the fact that there would be no technical difficulty in keeping the two lower 
tones apart on these drums. The following qualifications hold, however. 
Tone 3! can be beaten at two places on the drum, one of which gives a lower 
pitch. Although the choice of these two musical variants of drum-tone 3 
depends on the drummer’s convenience and on aesthetic factors, the contrast 
between speech-tones 3 and 4 is thus to some extent preserved. Tones 3 and 
2 are kept apart the most consistently. In a few cases where morphologically 
related forms of a word have tone 3 and 2, forms with tone 3 may be 
drummed with drum-tone 2, but rarely the converse. For the actual meaning 
the difference is apt to be negligible in the drumming-context. Tones 2 and 
1 are not distinguished as consistently as 3 and 2; tone 1 is often given 
with drum-tone 2. In most cases, this seems to be due to the drummer’s con- 
venience. Drum-tone 1 can be beaten either to the right of drum-tone 2 
(on the upper lip of the slit), or still further out (beyond the slit), or on 
the lower lip, or on the smaller drum, placed to the right of the larger. In 
either case, moving for tone 1 far to the right or down on the drum may 
not be convenient; tone 2 is then substituted, and this despite the fact that 
there is still a fifth way of producing tone 1: by striking the lip with a point 
near the tip of the stick; the further away from the hand is the point of the 
stick which is struck, the higher the tone. The treatment of quick-gliding 
tones on one-mora elements is not too consistent either. The most common 
tone of this type is the glide from 2 to 1, a phonemic or morphophonemic 
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variant of tone 2. On the drum this glide is given either with tone 1 (which 
in speech is an occasional free variant for this glide), or it is given by a 
short beat on tone 2 followed by a regular beat on 1. 

Morae with “anacrusis,” with emphatic or heavy consonants, and such of 
the clv type (where the first consonant may or may not be emphatic) are 
treated chiefly by converting the beat into two short beats (“scraping”), or 
by prefixing a very short beat to the main beat, or by striking two tones 
at the same time. In most cases, the two sticks are used. It is, no doubt, 
because of this technical fact that the devices tend to be fairly regular when 
the word is in initial position in the signal or in a phrase; they are less apt 
to occur if the word is preceded by others, where the drummer may find 
them awkward. The emphatic consonants, if on tone 2 — emphatics do not 
occur with tone 1 — are usually given a short beat on tone 3, followed by the 
regular beat. If on tone 3 or 4, they are usually rendered with a single beat. 
Only two cases of heavy consonants occurred in the signals; they were treated 
like emphatics. The clv type, if it has tone 1 or 2, is beaten by the short 
beat plus regular beat-figure, especially if in initial position. If the tone is 3, 
the mora is given, in initial position, by a simultaneous double-beat. (Drum- 
mers find it awkward to beat with the left hand — which is used preferential- 
ly for low tones — in quick succession.) If the tone is 4, the mora is given 
by a single beat in both positions, this being one of the few cases in which 
tones 9 and 4 are kept apart. The extra-short beat is always on the same 
tone as the following regular beat, which is in harmony with the fact that 
the clv syllable is homogeneous in tone. The simultaneous double-beat for 
tone 3 may be Also a carry-over from the xylophone technique which is much 
more free and where such a beat is used for a variety of linguistic and musical 
purposes. In a few cases, a simple mora on tone 3 or 4 was represented by 
the simultaneous double-beat.1* (See examples 1-7.) 

The skin-covered signal-drum gives'only two tones. Only tones 2 and 3 
occur in the texts of the signals which were known to the drummers. 
Yet, even within this limitation, the agreement between speech-tones and 
drum-tones is not too good. The reasons may well be technical. The force 
required for beating the drum effectively is very great, so that the drummer 
tends to use the right-hand and left-hand sticks in alternation, which is likely 
to result in a mechanical alternation of tones 3 and 2. In addition, some of 


13 Similar intricacies of signal-drumming have been recorded elsewhere in 
West Africa; their interpretation, in the absence of correlation with 
phonetic and phonemic data, is not always clear as yet. In Ashanti, as 
shown by Rattray’s material, the figure of short beat joined to the 
regular beat is used consistently for crv syllables — r is a variant of ! 
in Sudanese languages —, also for long vowels, and very often for vowel- 
clusters, which may actually be diphthongs. In Duala, in the Cameroons, 
simultaneous double-beats are used for onomatopoetic elements and ex- 
clamations; and figures of short plus regular beat and of two short beats 

occur; see the notations in Betz. 
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the signals are in neighboring dialects, but the drummers may not have been 
aware of this in every case. On the other hand, emphatic consonants and clv 
syllables were all given the extra-short prefix-beat, which gives the limited 
number of signals sufficient variety to make them distinguishable from each 
other. The short prefix-beat is higher in pitch than the main beat, because 
the drummer stresses the main beat and cannot gather enough force for the 
former. (See examples 8-9.) 

On the wooden dance-drums, tones 3 and 4 coincide again; 3, 2, and 1 
are kept apart well enough; the quick glide 2-1 is apt to be beaten with 
drum-tone 1; clv clusters and emphatic consonants are apt to be treated as 
they are on the signal-drum proper. (See examples 10-11.) For the technique 
on the skin-covered dance-drums see the notes (examples 12-13). 


Jabo signal-drumming presents a fundamentally simple and con- 
sistent system. Drum-treatment departs from the routine of this system 
and becomes both complex and variable pari passu with those 
_ elements which complicate the texture of the language and its 
sound-patterning. Elements containing diphthongs, consonants 
with anacrusis, emphatic or heavy consonants, and consonant- 
clusters are essentially equivalent to phonetically simpler morae in 
Jabo, but they all can be viewed as elements with a double or twin 
content. This is neatly reflected in their preferential treatment with 
two short beats, or with simultaneous double beats, or with the 
figure of a very short beat followed by the regular beat. Their 
equivalence to simple morae is expressed in the fact that these 
drum-figures are equal in time-value to the single beats which stand 
for simple morae. 

Turning to historical considerations, it is not unlikely that the 
genesis of these special drum-features is connected with the devel- 
opment of their linguistic parallels. Most diphthongs in Sudanese 
languages may be assumed to go back to original full-vowel clusters. 
The clv is apt to come from old dissyllabic forms with petrified -lv 
suffixes, the old stem-vowel having dropped out.’* Anacrusis in 
Jabo in most cases clearly compensates for a lost nasal prefix. 
Emphatic consonants occupy a special position of interest. Similar 
consonants, at times called “implosives,” have been reported from 
various West African languages. In Jabo they may well arise from 
a system of lost prefixes; in many Sudanese languages there are 


14 See D. Westermann, “Die Sudansprachen,” AHK 3 (1911). 29-39, and 
“Die westlichen Sudansprachen,” passim. 
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clear parallels, with obvious phonetic similarities, to the well-known 
Bantu prefix-system, as has been shown conclusively by Wester- 
mann’s studies.” The origin of the Sudanese tone-classes, undoubt- 
edly present also in languages outside the Liberian-Ivory-Coast 
group, is probably tied up with the reduction or phonemic reinter- 
pretation of the Bantu-Sudanese prefix-system. These problems and 
the relationship of Sudanese to Bantu will appear in a clearer 
light with increased attention to phonetic and phonemic principles, 
and especially to phenomena of tone, stress, and length. The suspen- 
sion of the contrast in drumming between Jabo tones 3 and 4 should 
be understood in the light of the relationship of these tones in 
speech. The contrast is not fully maintained: tone 3 becomes 4 
before 1; optionally it becomes 4 before or after tone 4. Historically 
the Jabo four-tone system, no doubt, grew out of an older three-tone 
system by splitting the lowest register. Most of the surrounding 
languages have three tones only, among them ‘the Grebo, from 
whom the Jabo took over a good deal of their signaling material 
and music. The reduction to two tones on the skin-covered signal- 
drum, however, does not necessarily reflect an old two-tone system, 
but, rather, the impoverishment of signaling on these drums; else- 
where in West Africa the three tones are produced on such drums by 
using a smaller drum in conjunction with the larger. 

As against the large mass of material in which communication 
is achieved by a direct transfer of formal speech-elements into the 
musical medium, there are a few cases in Jabo in which signals 
reflect emotional affect in speech, or use symbolic effects for 
“sound-painting,” or acoustically represent non-vocal sounds. 
Emphatic stress is reflected in the signal, “Stop ye the noise, speak 
ye one by one”! (example no. 3); the words for “speak ye”! are 
treated as if the consonants were emphatic. One signal on the 
wooden signal-drum consists of rubbing a drum-stick repeatedly 
back and forth along its lower lip; this is said to represent “the 
anger of the army.” (The “anger” of the men’s assembly is sounded 
hefore it takes some mob-action sanctioned by law, such as destroy- 
ing the house of the perpetrator of a grave crime, or collecting by 
force fines imposed by the native court, and the like.) The playing 






15 Especially his “Die westlichen Sudansprachen”. 
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of the antelope-horn is said to “frighten” the enemy; it has no 
word-meaning. Non-vocal sounds are imitated on the xylophone. 

Native theory and terminology. The Jabo have developed a 
technical terminology for signaling, although the musicians, the 
only ones who are apt to know it, make mistakes in its use. The 
vagaries in the use of the terminology contrasted with the unerring 
assurance with which drummers and horn-players reproduced at 
my request correctly and on the spur of the moment words which 
they had never played before. A man who does not play} the drums, 
although he is proficient on the xylophone, was even quicker. 
Higher and lower registers are called by the terms ke’? and Do’lo’, 
respectively. These are unanalyzable stems, said to be the names of 
two birds which “keep company together and answer each other’s 
calls,” the first being a smaller bird with a higher voice, the second 
a larger bird with a lower voice. In signaling as in music the 
metaphors are not our “high” and “low;” occasionally “large” 
and “small” voice is used.** The four registers are designated by ex- 
pressions which combine ke** and Do*lo’ with the regular words 
for “large” and “small.” In another scheme, the two words are 
compounded, the first qualifying the second, for the in-between 
registers.’ But the distinction between tones 3 and 4 is not too 
clear, and most players become confused in the use of the termin- 
ology in either system for that very reason. It contributes to their 
uncertainty that on the wooden signal-drum there is such a variety 
of places and positions for the various tones. The highest tone can 
be beaten on three different spots which are progressively higher; 
the use of the two higher ones is primarily ornamental, at times due 
to manual convenience. These two are designated by special terms 
formed by adding diminutives to ke*’. 

The terms ke” and Do’lo® are applied also to the registers re- 
presenting higher and lower speech-tones on the horn, the musical 
bow, the xylophone, the dance-drums, and in signal-calling with 
the voice; and they are also applied to musical usage, for instance 
on the native harp. This is a strictly musical instrument, mounted 


16 Not the regular adjectives for “large” and “small,” but words used 
either comparatively, or in the sense of “larger than” expected, etc., res- 
pectively. 

17 It is noteworthy that the system provides for four registers, since on the 

signal-drums essentially a three-tone system is functioning. 
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on a large gourd the neck of which has been cut off. The open cavity 
is periodically placed on the chest and lifted off again; when it is 
off, the sound is stronger and an octave higher; now the’ instrument 
is said to play in ke**, otherwise in Do*lo*. In singing, the terms 
refer to the higher as contrasted with the lower melodic sections; 
many types of songs are based on the consistent alternation of such 
sections. Finally, the terms are used in connection with the device 
of transposition on the horn and on the musical bow, by which 
words or phrases can be played in alternation in a higher or lower 
register than the one in which they are properly placed. 

A word or syllable, taken out of a signal or offered at random 
without any context, was identified as to its register without any 
trouble by drummers and horn-players, at least whether it was in 
ke** or Do*lo*, although there was no awareness whatsoever that 
these differences were in some fashion actually present in the spok- 
en words themselves. The player would not give his judgment upon 
hearing the word; he would first play it and then classify it accord- 
ing to register or registers. When I asked just where ke*’ and 
Do’lo*’ in signaling came from, the players offered craftsmen’s 
rationalizations which were as ingenious as they were incorrect. The 
drummers’ theory was that ke** and Do’lo’ were “‘in the sticks,” 
and that the left-hand stick was heavier than the right-hand stick. This 
theory was based on two facts: such a difference does exist, but 
only on the skin-covered signal-drum — which the drummers in 
question did not play — is it large enough to make any difference 
in tone. Further, on the wooden signal-drum the lower registers are 
played on the left-hand side, preferably by the left hand; the higher 
ones on the right-hand side, preferably by the right hand. The 
theory disregarded the fact, however, that the drummers on the 
wooden signal-drum do not always distinguish the two sticks, which 
are almost equal in size and all other respects. When this was 
demonstrated to them, another explanation was offered: that the 
difference in registers was “in the hands”; the left hand being 
more awkward and “heavier.” When I offered the suggestion that 
ke” and Do*lo* were “in the words” themselves, only the drummer 
who served as my main informant grasped the idea. He accepted 
the theory as feasible; but when he came on a visit a month after 
work with him discontinued, it turned out that he went back, though 
apologetically, to the old theories of the drummers. Also the theory 
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of the horn-players depended on instrumental factors and positions 
for explaining the register-differences. 

Partial as these native theories are, they are not without interest. 
They indicate a degree of intellectual and technical sophistication 
which is not rare in “primitive” Africa. They demonstrate how 
terminology and technical theory may well develop where there is 
an object or instrument on which an otherwise abstract system can 
be observed in visible operation; the growth of musical theory and 
of scale-systems also is connected with observations on musical 
instruments, not on the singing voice or on acoustic phenomena in 
the abstract. The use of the Jabo terminology is shaky just because 
aesthetic and technical elaboration on the instrument resulted in a 
system more complex than the tone-system of speech itself; the 
signaling-theory stopped short exactly at the connection with the 
speaking voice. This, no doubt, likewise reflects a division of in- 
terests. The signalers are also musical instrumentalists, but they 
are not specialists in language and word-lore, as are singers, story- 
tellers, or individuals whose preoccupation is with proverbs or 
native law.”® 

Several of these observations suggest that the element of pitch 
is not clearly isolated from its setting within other factors. This 
again harmonizes with observations on primitive music.’® That the 
pitch-contrast is merely one phase of a complex contrast experienc- 
ed by the listeners was demonstrated in one connection rather 
dramatically. In the beginning of the study i observed that what I 
expected to sound as high tones sounded rather consistently as low, 
and vice versa. This was at first ascribed to faulty hearing; the 
pitch of beaten wooden containers or tubes is identified less easily 
than that of other sound-sources. The recordings made on the spot 
showed the same discomforting ahomaly. THis was ascribed to 
vagaries of overtones registering on the rather inferior cylinder- 


18 For some of these connections see the “Introduction” and the section on 
“Sayings” in Jabo Proverbs. 

19 A further example of the connection with music — or, rather, dancing — 
is the Jabo use of the expression “foot” for a phrase or short segment 
of a signal, reminiscent of the Greek metric concept of “foot”. Except once 
in a while, and then for fun, one does not dance to a signal, but the con- 
nections between signal-drums and dance-drums make the choice of the 

image clear. 
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records. Solicitous inquiries on my part, whether the drum sounded 
all right, brought the answer that it was rather old and that a new 
one ought to be made, should have been made years before; but 
that while it did not sound too well, the drum was good enough. 
After growing bafflement and uneasiness, I finally hit upon the 
notion that the drum might have been turned around at one time, 
and had it turned around again against some mild protests against 
tampering with the venerable object, which was said to be fifty years 
old. Then came the startled comment, “But how did you know”? 
It transpired that the right-side lower lip of the drum had become 
quite worn down in time, that being the spot where drummers prefer 
to hit a final tone 1 by bouncing the hand down from the upper lip 
with a flourish. To remedy the situation, the drum — which lies 
on the ground, facing with its slit the drummer who sits before it 
— was some years before this incident simply turned around so 
that a much less used upper lip now became the lower lip. Since 
the lower lip is thinner than the upper and thus produces higher 
tones, this operation, like Columbus’ egg in its simplicity, meant 
that henceforth many low tones were higher, and many high tones 
lower, than the central tone 2. The reversal was not consistent 
because the pitch-contrasts are often achieved by using different 
spots on the same lip, or different hand-and-stick positions. The 
players were undoubtedly saved some feeling of confusion by the 
fact that their visual and motor experiences remained the same. 
The listeners, no doubt, satisfied themselves with the renewed 
acknowledgment that “It is difficult to understand the words of the 
drums.” The comparative lack of disturbance at the reversal of the 
pattern, however, may shed some light on the curious phenomenon 
that in neighboring languages of the region groups of low-tone words 
of one language may be found to have high tone in another, and vice 
versa. 

Drum-signaling in Eastern Liberia may be said to render the 
tonal and length-factors of speech accurately enough. It reflects 
quite faithfully the essential structural pattern of the language, in- 
cluding some of the more intricate details of the constitution of the 
“mora” or syllable. Among the local systems, it is the technically 
most elaborate, and the representation of phonetic detail is the most 
minute. This elaboration, however, is hardly to be blamed on at- 
tempts or tendencies to make communication easier to follow; the 

language of signal-drumming being highly conventionalized, and 
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the material communicated restricted, the players are a comparat- 
ively few specialists. In other local signaling-systems, free conver- 
sation is practiced, in some by all persons including women and 
children, although the systems are technically less differentiated, 
less easy to follow. This situation compares with other regions in 
West Africa, for instance the Cameroons or the Congo-region, where 
many men know the use of the signal-drum and free conversation is 
feasible on it. Whether, as it would seem now to be the case, the 
Eastern Liberian developments are singularly rich and sophistic- 
ated, or whether they are a good sample of what is typical of 
African signal-communication, will become clearer when we have 
more studies of a detailed nature. 

The technical, artistic, and social elaboration of signaling and 
signal-drumming in Africa is characteristic of that continent, and 
its study seems equally rewarding for understanding the synchronic 
patterns of African languages and for contributing to a knowledge 
of linguistic historical processes in Africa generally. One of the 
many interesting problems to which it points is comparison with 
the American Indian and the Pacific systems. The signal-drum has 
fundamentally identical forms in these regions, which could be 
due to diffusion from a common source of origin. Like all other 
content of native cultures, these systems are bound soon to disap- 
pear under the increasing force of the impact of Western civiliz- 
ation. The linguistic study of the various signaling systems and their 
comparison with each other is bound to throw light on the genesis 
and the psychology of this unique language-development in — 
tive cultures. 


Notes to the examples. For the sake of a simpler notation, only the relative 
position of the tones is indicated; the exact size of the musical intervals 
has no bearing on the pattern. The texts are given in the form used by the 


drummers; departures from the Jabo prose-forms are mentioned where they 
occur. 
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(1) “Greetings”! (lit., “your greetings”!) This is the standard greeting 
of respect, which the drummer may use when a member enters the assembly. 
The pause does not represent a pause in the spoken form but lengthening of 
the first word, which in this case is permissible; the accompanying emphatic 
stress on the next word is apparently reflected by the extra beat. Tone 2 is 
not distinguished from 1, probably because of the fast speed. The first, 
third, and fifth beats are played with the left hand. The quick beats reflect 
actual pronunciation; the first two vowels are apt to be pronounced quite 
short, as also the third. Variants: (a) the first three beats form a triplet of 
sixteenths; the last is an eighth; (b) the first syllable is given a simultaneous 
double-beat using a lower tone 3 in addition to the regular one; there is 
no rest; the last beat is omitted; (c) the same as before, but the right hand 
is permitted to rebound on the drum from the third quick beat, giving the 
additional quick beat (“scraping”). (2) “Come ye quick! put ye your effort 
there”! Part of several signals, used also with the first part of example 3. 
The two parts of the signal may each be repeated a number of times. Beats 
1, 2, 5, and 6 are with the left hand. The second word is in Kru or Grebo; 
in Jabo it would mean “come again”! (3) “Soldiers all! Stop ye the noise; 
speak ye one by one”! Played in the men’s assembly when the discussion 
threatens to get out of hand. The pause in parentheses is optional. The first 
phrase is in Trembo, a related dialect. The short up-beat for the emphatic 
consonant of the second word may be left out, or it may be on tone 2 
instead of 3. The up-beats before ba? bo*, “speak ye,” represent emphatic 
stress. (4) “To collect fines, — hunger is raging — we are going to collect 
fines (indeed!).” Played before the men’s assembly sends out a group to 
collect, by force if necessary, fines imposed by the court; these, in the 
form of foodstuffs, chickens, etc., the men will consume themselves. “Indeed” 
at the end is optional; the word comes from the Trembo dialect of Jabo and 
is appended to many signals at the end to make it possible for the drummers 
to finish the signal with a high-tone beat which they prefer there. The short 
beat before the first word of the second. phrase, “hunger,” seems purely or- 
namental (“scraping”), although the word has this form in other signals 
as well. This and the next word are possibly not in Jabo; the latter would 
be more apt to have the form ’Gwe?n? here, although tone 1 could also be 
due to musical analogy with the preceding word. The two sections of the 
signal are repeated in various combinations. The low tones and short up-beats 
are played with the left hand, the others with the right. (5) “Solasu, throws 
(herself) upon the city, solasu.” A “title of all women; the gossip of the men 
against the women.” The first word refers to the behavior of a woman who 
goes about all the time and does not stay at home long enough to make 
it enjoyable for her husband; it can be used as a teasing name or nickname 
for a woman. The last syllable may be on tone 1 because of the preference 
for ending a signal on the high tone. Only tone 3 is played with the left 
hand. (6) Title of a man whose name is given in the first phrase, “The 
man-servant takes a handful (of rice); the dog shouts; the dog may well 
shout”! The man took this title as he was contemplating what it meant to be 
a servant, although he was not one. Rice is a native luxury; even the dog 
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will object when a servant presumes to take some, according to the image. 
The 2-1 glides are represented with tone 1; the first can be optionally tone 
1 also in speech. The last word and the third from the last are Kru forms; 
the Jabo have different tones. Tones 3 and 4 are beaten with the left hand. 
(7) “Shin-bone has no mother’s gens.” Playful title given to a man; his 
mother came from a neighboring tribe with whom the Jabo had anything 
but friendly relations so that he could not benefit by the various kinds of 
support which one can claim from his mother’s gens. The title is also used as 
a proverb. “Shin-bone” is symbolic of hard luck and also of the grumpiness 
of a person who has hard luck “because there is no flesh on it; all the flesh 
is on the back of it.” The two neighboring vowels in the third word can be 
given also with two short beats (sixteenths); in speech the vowels can be 
shortened likewise. The left hand plays all tones 3 except the last. (8) 
“Difficult matters”! This is the signal calling people to the town from the 
fields when there is grave trouble, death, and the like. The first word more 
often does not have the reduplicated form in prose, but a long syllable 
(double mora) on tone 3. The low tones were played with the right hand. 
For the figures, see the discussion. (9) “Big town, it has no circumference.” 
A laudatory title of towns. The emphatic consonant of the second word is 
represented by a long beat, while the third word is given with a short beat 
and the two morae of the next word by one beat only; perhaps all for the 
sake of establishing musical analogy between the two phrases of the signal. 
(10) “Mangy dog, is ailing.” “Title” in honor of a dog; its owner, the 
warleader, picked it up during a battle with the neighboring Fishtown and 
brought it home with him although he was advised against it since the dog 
had the mange. Two regular beats represent clv. The last element is given 
with the tone of some neighboring language; in Jabo it would have tone 
2 here. The third and sixth beats are played by the left hand. (11) “The snare 
spills the dance(ing) feet.” “Title” played when a dancer stumbles or falls, 
to mock him or her. “To spill” is the expression for getting out of rhythm 
or for causing someone to get out of rhythm in music, signaling, or dancing. 
The 2-1 glide-tone is represented here exactly. For the next word, two six- 
teenths-beats are also used. (12) “Pass ye”! A dance-signal; to “pass” or to 
“pass the dance” refers to that movement in all group-dances in which the 
dancers file past the drums after having danced for a while before them. 
(13) “The people of Cape Palmas, picking up rotten corpses”! Taken from 
a piece for the war-dance in which the leading drummer plays this sentence 
toward the end, reviling a native tribe near Cape Palmas who are said to 
have been badly defeated in war at one time. The double-mora is represented 
by a long beat. The third word would have in this context tone 4-1 or 2-1 in 
Jabo; the latter could be represented by tone 1. Speech-tones 3 and 4 are 
beaten on these skin-covered drums by the cupped hand, preferably by the 
left, tones 2 and 1 by the right; 2 with the middle phalanges of the fingers; 
1 with the fingertips. 


Columbia University. 
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“Lorsque deux langues se trouvent en contact, elles exercent 
toujours plus ou moins d’action l’une sur l’autre. Partant de ce 
fait, certains linguistes vont méme jusqu’a dire qu’il n’y a pas de 
langue qui ne soit 4 certain égard une langue mixte.” Thus speaks 
Vendryes;’ and he proceeds to discuss those factors on which the 
intensity of influence depends (economic and political relations, 
patriotism, prestige, religious considerations, etc.).? 

The Welsh language is in a position of extreme susceptibility to 
the influence of English, inasmuch as the vast majority of its speak- 
ers also know English and perhaps approach the state of bi- 
lingualism as nearly as is actually possible. Of all Celtic languages 
Welsh is the one which has persisted with the greatest vigor and 
whose survival is least the result of a tour de force. To-day a thriv- 
ing literary activity prevails in all genres, and, although monoglot 
Welshmen are becoming increasingly rare, as implied above, there 
are probably as many speakers of Welsh as there have ever been. 
This survival of the language has, of course, not occurred in vacuo. 
It would be strange indeed if Welsh, in view of its geographical 
and linguistic surroundings, not to mention the extremely impor- 
tant factor of politics, had remained aloof from English influence, 
any more than ancient Brythonic was able to escape a marked 
Latin influence during the period of Roman occupation of Britain, 


"an influence still conspicuously reflected in, Welsh. 


The greatest influence of English upon Welsh has been, as one 
would expect, in the realm of vocabulary, and T. H. Parry-Williams, 
in an interesting study,*® has demonstrated the extent of Welsh 
borrowings from English. But English penetration and infiltration 


1 J. Vendryes, Le Langage (Paris, 1921), p. 331. 

2 ibid. pp. 331-4. 

3 T.H. Parry-Williams, The English Element in Welsh, A Study of English 
Loan-Words in Welsh (Cymmrodorion Record Series, no. x. London, 

1923). ig 
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have also been occurring for some time in another linguistic 
category: idiom. 

Welsh idiomatic borrowings from English are of varying degrees 
of patency. Such expressions as dreifio car “drive a car” and seinio 
petition “sign a petition,” where both the unit and its components 
are taken over bodily from English, though with some orthographic 
modification and with the affixing of a Welsh termination to form 
the “verbal noun,” are scarcely more than combinations of loan- 
words. In the colloquial allan o lwc “out of luck”, which has become 
completely “accepted” as Welsh, the only portion that is actually 
a loanword is lwe “luck,” but the expression is nevertheless an 
cbvious word-for-word translation of an English original. There is 
still another type of idiom where all the components are Celtic, 
although the expression as a whole is a borrowing, e. g., syrthio 
mewn. cariad “‘to fall in love.” 

The following examples of English idioms in Welsh have been 
collected in the course of preparing material for a proposed Welsh 
chrestomathy.. Specimens are taken from essays, fiction, drama, 
criticism, and journalistic writings. The material inspected com- 
prises a fair cross-section of modern Welsh prose. Only a portion 
of the examples noted are given here, for a complete list would 
require a volume. The discussion is based, of necessity, on the 
written language, but many of the quotations are from colloquial 
passages and thus reflect with some degree of reliability the 
idiom of the spoken tongue.* 


4 1-8 are from a series of articles in the periodical Y Llenor, Winter 1940, 
pp. 161-90. 

9-14 are from the periodical Cymru, December 1926, pp. 117-75. 

15-24 are from D. G. Williams, Ddoe a Heddyw (Merthyr Tydfil, 1913). 
Some of these exhibit strong traces of South Welsh dialect. 

25-26 are from the critical notes in Edward Edwards, Clasuron Rhydd- 
iaith Cymru (Bangor, 1908). 

27-30 are from Owen Edwards, Clych Adgof (Carnarvon, 1906). This 
is a collection of autobiographical essays. 

31-35 are from the reader contained in volume three of A. S. D. Smith, 
Welsh Made Easy (Wrexham, 1928). Despite its somewhat unfortunate 
title, this book is a usable manual of the language, and the readings are 
representative of modern Welsh prose and poetry. 

36-38 are from Llyfrbryf (pseud. of Isaac Foulkes), John Ceiriog 
Hughes, ei Fywyd, ei Athrylith, a’i Waith (Wrexham, 1911), pp. 1, 3, 12. 
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1. Yn rhwym o gael gweld rhywle nas gwelsoch o’r blaen. . 
“bound to get to see some place you’ve never seen before...” 
Rhwym is originally the adjective meaning literally “tied, bound” 
and does not normally have the sense of English “bound to, highly 
likely to” as used here. 

2. Fe gymer ryw awr “it will take several hours.” The Welsh 
verb cymryd “take” does not otherwise have the meaning “require,” 
but is practically the equivalent of German nehmen. Yet the syntax 
of fe gymer (affirmative particle plus impersonal verb) “there 
will be a taking” is Celtic beyond question. 

3. Ymsaethodd rhyw ffwl allan o stryd groes “some fool shot 
out of a side street.” Here a verb originally applied to a weapon 
(based on a Latin loanword: saeth < sagitta[m]) is used in a 
characteristically English transferred meaning. The verb is used 
here in a Welsh reflexive form, which virtually equals an intran- 
sitive. Stylistically, the expression “some fool,” especially in the 
present context, seems English also. 

4. Y gwel yr Annibynwyr eu ffordd yn glir i... “the Con- 
gregationalists see their way clear to...” Such an expression would 
mean in its literal Celtic sense “they see their way clear, unim- 
peded” or the like. There is nothing in Celtic that parallels the 
English figurative meaning “they find it compatible with their 
inclinations, principles,” etc. Yet the syntax of the expression is, 
once more, Celtic. The position of the verb at the head of the sen- 
tence, the use of a sing. verb with a following pl. subject, and the 
formation of the predicate adjective with yn plus lenition are all 
genuinely Welsh syntax. 

5. Darllenodd rhai i mewn iddi eu syniadau a’u rhagfarnau 
eu hunain “some read (past) into it their own opinions and pre- 
judices”. Here again the word-order and syntax are Welsh, as in 
4., yet the idiom in English, “read into” in the sense of “inter- 
polate,” is literally translated, but Welsh i mewn “‘in, into” nor- 
mally has only a literal spatial or temporal signification. 


39 is from Edward Davies, Cofiant a Phregethau y Parchedig Edward 
Humphreys (Bangor, 1915), p. 105. 
40-44 are from Myfr Hefin, Ben Bowen yn Neheudir Affrica (Llanelli, 
1928), pp. 104, 106, 108, 111. 
45-46 are from J. Cynddylan Jones, Cysondeb y Ffydd (Cardiff, 1905), 
p. 283. 
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have also been occurring for some time in another linguistic 
category: idiom. 

Welsh idiomatic borrowings from English are of varying degrees 
of patency. Such expressions as dreifio car “drive a car” and seinio 
petition “sign a petition,” where both the unit and its components 
are taken over bodily from English, though with some orthographic 
modification and with the affixing of a Welsh termination to form 
the “verbal noun,” are scarcely more than combinations of loan- 
words. In the colloquial allan o lwe “out of luck”, which has become 
completely “accepted” as Welsh, the only portion that is actually 
a loanword is lwe “luck,” but the expression is nevertheless an 
cbvious word-for-word translation of an English original. There is 
still another type of idiom where all the components are Celtic, 
although the expression as a whole is a borrowing, e. g., syrthio 
mewn cariad “‘to fall in love.” 

The following examples of English idioms in Welsh have been 
collected in the course of preparing material for a proposed Welsh 
chrestomathy.. Specimens are taken from essays, fiction, drama, 
criticism, and journalistic writings. The material inspected com- 
prises a fair cross-section of modern Welsh prose. Only a portion 
of the examples noted are given here, for a complete list would 
require a volume. The discussion is based, of necessity, on the 
written language, but many of the quotations are from colloquial 
passages and thus reflect with some degree of reliability the 
idiom of the spoken tongue.* 


4 1-8 are from a series of articles in the periodical Y Llenor, Winter 1940, 
pp. 161-90. 

9-14 are from the periodical Cymru, December 1926, pp. 117-75. 

15-24 are from D. G. Williams, Ddoe a Heddyw (Merthyr Tydfil, 1913). 
Some of these exhibit strong traces of South Welsh dialect. 

25-26 are from the critical notes in Edward Edwards, Clasuron Rhydd- 
iaith Cymru (Bangor, 1908). 

27-30 are from Owen Edwards, Clych Adgof (Carnarvon, 1906). This 
is a collection. of autobiographical essays. 

31-35 are from the reader contained in volume three of A. S. D. Smith, 
Welsh Made Easy (Wrexham, 1928). Despite its somewhat unfortunate 
title, this book is a usable manual of the language, and the readings are 
representative of modern Welsh prose and poetry. 

36-38 are from Llyfrbryf (pseud. of Isaac Foulkes), John Ceiriog 
Hughes, ei Fywyd, ei Athrylith, ai Waith (Wrexham, 1911), pp. 1, 3, 12. 
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1. Yn rhwym o gael gweld rhywle nas gwelsoch o’r blaen... 
“bound to get to see some place you’ve never seen before...” 
Rhwym is originally the adjective meaning literally “tied, bound” 
and does not normally have the sense of English “bound to, highly 
likely to” as used here. 

2. Fe gymer ryw awr “it will take several hours.” The Welsh 
verb cymryd “take” does not otherwise have the meaning “require,” 
but is practically the equivalent of German nehmen. Yet the syntax 
of fe gymer (affirmative particle plus impersonal verb) “there 
will be a taking” is Celtic beyond question. 

3. Ymsaethodd rhyw ffwl allan o stryd groes “some fool shot 
out of a side street.” Here a verb originally applied to a weapon 
(based on a Latin loanword: saeth < sagitta[m]) is used in a 
characteristically English transferred meaning. The verb is used 
here in a Welsh reflexive form, which virtually equals an intran- 
sitive. Stylistically, the expression “some fool,” especially in the 
present context, seems English also. 

4. Y gwel yr Annibynwyr eu ffordd yn glir i... “the Con- 
gregationalists see their way clear to...” Such an expression would 
mean in its literal Celtic sense “they see their way clear, unim- 
peded” or the like. There is nothing in Celtic that parallels the 
English figurative meaning “they find it compatible with their 
inclinations, principles,” etc. Yet the syntax of the expression is, 
once more, Celtic. The position of the verb at the head of the sen- 
tence, the use of a sing. verb with a following pl. subject, and the 

formation of the predicate adjective with yn plus lenition are all 
genuinely Welsh syntax. 

5. Darllenodd rhai i mewn iddi eu syniadau a’u rhagfarnau 
eu hunain “some read (past) into it their own opinions and pre- 
judices”. Here again the word-order and syntax are Welsh, as in 
4., yet the idiom in English, “read into” in the sense of “inter- 
polate,” is literally translated, but Welsh i mewn “‘in, into” nor- 
mally has only a literal spatial or temporal signification. 


39 is from Edward Davies, Cofiant a Phregethau y Parchedig Edward 
Humphreys (Bangor, 1915), p. 105. 
40-44 are from Myfr Hefin, Ben Bowen yn Neheudir Affrica (Llanelli, 
1928), pp. 104, 106, 108, 111. 
45-46 are from J. Cynddylan Jones, Cysondeb y Ffydd (Cardiff, 1905), 
p. 283. 
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6. Ac aeth un esgob mor bell ag addo... “and one bishop went 
so far as to promise...” This expression could, strictly speaking, 
be used only in some such context as “the bishop went as far as 
Aberystwyth,” but there is no intra-Celtic justification for the fig- 
urative meaning. This is borrowed from English. The word-order 
(verb first) and syntax (lenition of pell after the equative mor) 
are, however, Celtic. 

7. Nid yw yn myned a chwi un fodfedd yn nes i setlo’r pwnc 
“it doesn’t bring you one inch closer to settling the point.” The use 
of chwi “you” as the indefinite pronoun (German man, French 
on) is not Celtic. The expression “to bring you one inch closer” is 
also foreign to Welsh (or was, until its borrowing), although it ‘is 
interesting that “bring” is rendered by a characteristically Celtic 
periphrasis “go with you” = “bring you”. The form se¢lo is 
almost humorous from an English point of view and is reminiscent 
of certain forms in Pennsylvania Dutch; in fact, setlo’r pwnc would 
be an almost exact parallel of Pennsylvania Dutch de point zu 
setteln. 

8. Hen syniadau a hen obeithion sydd wedi myned allan o’r 
ffasiwn “old ideas and old hopes that have gone out of fashion.” 
In its strictly Celtic meaning myned allan can be used to express 
“go out of a room” or any similar literal sense; its present abstract 
and figurative application is possible only as an imitation of 
English idiom. 

9. a gymerodd le yn yr nos “...which took place in the night.” 
Cymerodd le would mean, literally, “took a place” (in a military 
sense, €. g.); it was not used in early Welsh as a synonymous ex- 
pression for “occurred,” the latter being, in both early and modern 
Welsh,- digwyddodd. In the relative clause here quoted English 
and Welsh word order happen to coincide. The lenition of / after 
the finite verb, however, is proof that Welsh syntactic practice is 
observed. 

10. Galwodd Syr O. M. Edwards sylw at hyn “Sir O. M. 
Edwards has called attention to this.” Welsh galw originally 
meant “call out, call a person”; to “call attention” would have 
no meaning in early Welsh. It is thus another word-for-word trans- 
lation of an English idiomatic expression. 

11. Fel rheol... “as a rule...” As an actual Welsh expres- 
sion this would imply “regarded in its capacity as a rule” (e. g., 
“the new measure is not very severe as a rule for governing pris- 
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oners”). There is no genuinely Celtic or Welsh meaning corres- 
ponding to Eng. “generally” inherent in fel rheol, which must, 
therefore, be regarded as another instance of a loan-translation of 
an English idiom. : 

12. Gwnaeth ei ffortiwn... “he made his fortune.... 
“Make” = “earn, gain” is English, not Celtic. (Ffortiwn is an 
obvious loanword. ) 

13. Efe osododd y ffasiwn i lenorion “he set the fashion for 
littérateurs.” Gosod (osododd is a lenited form) = “put, place, 
set”; its use in the sense “establish (a vogue)” is not Welsh. 

14, Edrychai ar fywyd oddiar safbwynt newydd “he looked 
at life from a new standpoint.” This is a somewhat confused trans- 
lation of an English idiom (“standpoint” for “‘point of view”). In 
addition to the idiom involved, there is a striking example in 
safbwynt of “Lehniibersetzung”. Such translations are extremely 
numerous in Welsh and would provide the subject for an interest- 
ing study similar to Parry-Williams’s work on loanwords (see foot- 
note 3). 

15. Ateb y drws “answer the door.” Ateb is originally intran- 
sitive, although the meaning “answer a person” is common enough 
(whether this also was a borrowing from English is not easy to 
determine), but “answer the door” (in the sense of responding to 
a knock or other signal to ascertain who is there) is certainly 
English. 

16. Yn ddeffro’ sydyn ir ffaith bod eraill yn clywed.... 
“suddenly waking to the fact that others were listening...” “To 
wake (up) to the fact that” = “to. become aware that” is a typical- 
ly English expression that has been taken over bodily in Welsh 
guise. Yet, as usual, every syntactic feature of the Welsh version 
is Celtic: formation of pres. part. with yn plus lenited form of 
verbal noun, formation of adverb with yn plus adjective, etc. 

17. Paid di a gneyd sport, machgen i, o henent “don’t make 
sport of old age, my boy.” “Make sport” in the sense of “ridicule, 
poke fun at” is English, and the expression gneyd sport is a semi- 
translation. (In Pennsylvania Dutch the equivalent form might be 
fun zu machen, or the like.) Yet the syntax of paid di a gneyd (lit. 
“cease thou with making”) is completely Welsh. 

18. Ro’wn i’ n mynd i weyd... “I was going to say...” The 
use of mynd as an auxiliary verb is not Celtic. Ro’wn i’n mynd i 
can be used in Welsh (apart from its borrowed sense) only in 
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expressing destination, e.g., ro’°wn i'n mynd i Fangor “I was going 
to Bangor.” 

19. Siomedig oeddwn eich bod heb wneud eich meddul i fyny 
“I was disappointed that you hadn’t made up your mind.” To 
“make up” is approximately an equivalent of the so-called “verb 
with separable prefix” as found in Teutonic, something entirely 
foreign to Welsh. The word “make” has been literally translated 
(wneud) and “up” is rendered by the Welsh phrase i fyny (lit. 
“to mountain, bergauf”; the form in earlier Welsh is y vyny8), 
and the result is, from a Celtic point of view, sheer nonsense. Ii 
is only as an idiomatic borrowing that any meaning can be seen 
in it. 

20. Peidwch chi a meindo i “don’t mind me.” Meindo (stan- 
dard Welsh meindio) is, of course, a loanword. Yet it was borrow- 
ed as an intransitive verb “to mind, to care,” and the sense 
“don’t be offended at me, I mean no harm” is English idiom 
of a highly colloquial kind. The idiom was thus borrowed at a date 
subsequent to the loanword. Syntactically (“‘cease ye with mind- 
ing”), it is, again, completely Welsh. 

21. JI gadw popeth i fynd a pheri iddo dalu... “to keep 
everything going and make it pay...” Although the entire ex- 
pression has an English stylistic cast, this observation is of a sub- 
jective sort. Objectively, however, it is striking that the transitive 
verb talu “pay” (evidently an old loanword) is here used in the 
characteristically English colloquial sense “to be profitable.” 

22. ’*Rwy’n mynd i wneyd y ngore drosti “I’m going to do my 
best for her.” Here again, as in 18, mynd is used, contrary to 
Celtic habit, as an auxiliary verb, in this instance periphrastically 
to form the future tense. 

23. Ond nid fel cyfreithwr ow’n i’n galw heddy’ “but it’s not 
as a lawyer that I’m calling to day.” Galw has the meanings cited 
in 10, and its use in the sense of “call, pay a visit” is English; 
hence the expression is another “loan-idiom.” 

24. ’*Rw i wedi ca’l rhyddid i... “I have taken the liberty. . .” 
Again, the idiom is English, but the syntax (“I am after taking...”) 
is Celtic. 

25. A fy anhawsder i ydyw gwybod pa rannau i'w pigo allan 
“but my difficulty is knowing which parts to pick out.” For pigo allan 
“pick out” cf. remarks on wneud i fyny “make up” in example 19. 
“To pick out” does not normally imply “select, auswahlen” in 
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Welsh. I’w pigo allan (lit. “to their picking out”) is, howeve- 
syntactically Celtic. 

26. Cedwais mor agos ag medrwn at iaith a llythyren Llyfr 
Coch Hergest “I have kept as closely as possible to the language 
and the letter of the Red Book of Hergest.” Welsh cadw “keep” = 
“retain” and not “adhere to,” as here. 

27. Ni wnai’r hen wasgod “the old waistcoat would not do.” 
The Welsh verb gwneuthur “do” = Lat. facere and does not mean 
“suffice, be appropriate”, hence the meaning is a translation of 
English idiomatic usage. 

28. Collais fy nhymer “I lost my temper.” This is an obvious 
word-for-word translation of the English original. 

29. Ysgwyd law a hi “shake hands with her.” Ysgwyd is the 
verb meaning “shake, brandish,” etc., and if taken in its literal 
Welsh sense, would imply a much more violent activity than is 
intended; it is, therefore, a literal translation of an English idiom. 

30. Dynion erbyn hyn wedi eu torri i lawr... “men broken 
down by now...” See 19 and remarks on “separable prefix”; here 
i lawr “down” is literally “to (the) floor”, cf. i fyny, 19. 

31. Edrych ar ol y baban... “look after the baby...” In a 
strictly Welsh interpretation of the expression, the meaning would 
be “follow the baby with your glance as he leaves,” not “take care 
of him.” Ar ol “after” is syntactically Welsh (lit. “on the trail of”). 

32. Bydd raid i ni roi’r clociau awr yn ol “we'll have to set 
the clocks back one hour.” Evidently instructions concerning 
British summer-time and its cessation came to Wales in English (or 
in the literal translation seen here). 

33. Ond bore heddiw fe drédd allan yn deg “but this morning 
(it) turned out fine.” See 19 and remarks on “sep. pref.” Troi 
allan “turn out” does not imply, in Celtic, “to develop, to prove 
to be, to become.” 

34. Nid wyf eto wedi llwyr ddyfod ataf fy hun “I haven’t yet 
completely come to myself.” Welsh dyfod (ddyfod is the lenited 
form) has the sense of Lat. venire, and “come to oneself,” in Celtic, 
does not imply “regain consciousness, realize,” except as an imi- 
tation of English idiom. . 

35. A cheisiant ddwyn plant Cymru i fyny yn ol eu safonau 
hwy “and they are trying to bring up Welsh children according 
to their own standard.” Dwyn i fyny “bring up” implies vertical 
transportation but not rearing, education, training. See no. 19. 
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36. Y cymerai ran yn y cyfarfod... “he took part in the 
meeting...” In the original Welsh sense cymerai ran could mean 
only “he took a part, a portion (of a pie, of Germany, etc.).” Its 
use as the equivalent of “participated” is thus a loan-translation 
of English “took part.” 

37. I roddi’r fferm i fyny “to give up the farm.” This is an- 
other instance of an imitation of a verb with separable prefix, see 
no. 19. “To give up” as the equivalent of “to relinquish” is not 
Celtic. | roddi’r fferm i fyny would mean, in strictly Celtic inter- 
pretation, “to locate the farm high up,” since rhoddi means, in 
addition to “give,” “put.” 

38. Y mae agos i saith milldir rhwng Castel y Waun a phen- 
tref Glynceiriog “‘it is close to seven miles from Chirk Castle to 
the town of Glynceiriog.” Originally, Welsh agos = “close, near” 
in a literal, spatial sense but does not = “almost” (i.e., agos = 
German nahe, but not beinahe). Hence another borrowed English 
idiom is seen here. 

39. Fel bardd a llenor gwnaeth enw iddo’i hun “he made a 
name for himself as a poet and littérateur.” Gwnaeth = “fecit” 
and gwnaeth enw would, strictly speaking, mean virtually nothing 
in Welsh. 

40. Yn yr awyr agored “in the open air.” The meaning of 
agored “‘open” is, in Welsh, a literal one (e. g., a door may be 
agored), but the transferred meaning found here is not Welsh, 
hence the expression awyr agored is a loan. The word-order, how- 
ever (noun followed by adjective) is Celtic. 

41. Llong ar dén “a ship on fire.” Ar dan is literally translated 
from English on fire. An idiomatic Welsh equivalent would be yn 
llosgi “burning”. 

42. Yr wyf yn gredwr mawr yn yr open-air treatment “I am 
a great believer in the open-air treatment.” Apart from the obvious 
English term “open-air treatment,” which does not concern us 
here, the expression “great believer” is conspicuously non-Celtic. 
The word-order is, once more, Welsh. 

43. Cadwaf yn llonydd “I shall keep still.”” Cadw means “keep, 
retain,” not “remain”; see 26. 

44. Cefais chwe dant allan y bore hwn “I had six teeth out 
this morning.” Cefais = “had, habuit.” The verb does not normally 
have the function of English have in “have something done.” 
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45. A chau allan yr achos mawr cyntaf “and to shut out the 
great prime cause.” Cau allan is another instance of an imitated 
verb with separable prefix, cf. no. 19. 

46. Nis gallwn ni ddywedyd yn mlaen llaw “we cannot say 
beforehand.” Yn mlaen llaw = “in front of a hand,” which means 
approximately nothing in Celtic. This is again a translation of 
English idiom. 

These examples are from relatively recent Welsh works, all of 
the twentieth century, since the chief purpose of this article is to 
describe the present state of the process. But an inspection of Welsh 
literature of preceding centuries reveals the same type of English 
influence, although not to the same degree. The Gweledigaethau y 
Bardd Cwsg by Elis Wyn,” e. g., (1703), yields the following 
instances of loan-idioms in the first fifty pages® of the work: 

1. Beth a wna hon ar lygad y ffordd? “what is this doing 
(i.e., why is it) on the road”? 

2. Ffowch am eich einioes! “flee for your life 

3. Wel,’ dyma arwydd na dylid fyth farnu wrth y golwg 
“well, that’s a sign that you should never judge by appearances.” 

4. Heb gael ffyrling eto, nac yn debyg i gael “without 
getting a farthing yet, nor likely to.” 

5. ...a7r cyffelyb “...and the like.” 

6. Wedi mynd yn ail natur “having become second nature.” 

7. ...ac felly ymlaen “...and so forth.” 

It is clear that the English influence here is far less conspicuous 
than in the examples from twentieth-century Welsh, consisting 
mainly (though not exclusively) of stylistic factors which do not 
lend themselves to specific, objective discussion. 

In early Welsh literature there seems to be exceedingly slight 
influence of this sort. No certain examples were found in the 
Mabinogion. One possible instance® occurs: Beth a wnant hwy 
yma? “what are they doing here”? (Cf. example 1 of quotations from 


297 


5 Reprinted at Carnarvon (Cymru Press, n. d.). 

6 Whereas in contemporary Welsh authors examples are found on every 
page. 

7 Wel may possibly be a confusion or “contamination” of English well 
and Welsh wele, imperative of gweled “ecce!, see”! 

8 L. Miihlhausen (ed.), Die vier Zweige des Mabinogi (Pedeir Ceinc y 

Mabinogi) (Halle, 1925), p. 23, lines 8-9. 
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Flis Wyn, supra). It is uncertain whether the meaning is literal, 
in which case there would be no question of borrowing, or is used 
as in English in the transferred sense (= “why are they here?”). 
The strongest influence of English on Welsh idiom is seen, then, 
in works of the present time, and it is highly probable that a further 
increase in its extent will occur.’ It is beyond the scope of the 
present article to do much more than indicate the process that has 
occurred and is still occurring. It is, also not the fuction of linguis- 
tic analysis to make qualitative interpretation by way of condem- 
ning or applauding the phenomenon. It seems, however, that there 
can be no objection to this linguistic course of events beyond that 
of exaggerated sentimentalism. It is, perhaps, ‘unfortunate that 
Welshmen are found deploring the “corruption” of their language, 
although this is by no means limited to the Welsh. Yet even non- 
scientific opinion will scarcely deplore the rich results seen as a 
consequence of the variety of sources which have fed the vocabulary 
of English, e. g., regardless of what dubious connotations such 
designations as Mischsprache and the like may have. 


New York University 


9 At the risk of being branded with the “mentalistic” stigma, one is tempted 
te voice the conviction (admittedly not easily demonstrable) that some 
present-day Welsh authors are “thinking in English, but writing in 

Welsh.” 














A CASE OF BELINGUALISM 


Rosert H. Lowie 





Bilingualism, though often referred to, has rarely been described 
at length. Accordingly, the following notes, though inadequate, may 
prove of some interest. They are unavoidably autobiographical, fo: 
which I apologize. 

I was born in Vienna in 1883. My father was a Hungarian from 
the vicinity of Stuhlweissenburg, south-west of Budapest. In that 
section of the country German had remained dominant, so that he 
learnt Magyar as a foreign tongue. My mother was Viennese, and, 
accordingly, High German was the language of our household. My 
father’s was a generalized South German form, my mother’s richly 
flavored with the racy vernacular locutions which even educated 
Austrians affect. Typical are such words as Bissgurn (“termag- 
ant”), dalket (“awkward, gauche”), hopatatschet (“supercilious’’). 
She was capable. of expressive original creations, such as verhalli- 
panzt (“entangled, confused”), which appears in no I/diotikon 
Vindobonense I have been able to consult. Again, like many educ- 
ated Austrians, she was somewhat easy-going on certain points of 
grammar, substituting the dative for the genitive with wahrend 
and wegen. On the other hand, her father, a physician, austerely 
criticised such derelictions when I indulged. in them. It was he, too, 
who urged his daughter to keep up her children’s German in Amer- 
ica since we were likely enough to learn English there. 

When we left Vienna to join my father in New York, where he 
had preceded us by three years, I was ten and had just passed the 
entrance-examination for a Gymnasium, my sister being two and 
2 half years younger. We immediately entered public schools and 
tapidly acquired fluency in English. My mother, obeying her 
father’s injunction, maintained German as the sole medium of 
communication between parents and children, though my sister and 
I soon came to speak to each other more frequently in English. The 
family intimates were all Austrians and Germans, and though our 
morning newspaper was English, in the evening and on Sundays 
we regularly bought the Staatszeitung. The Sunday edition of that 
paper had a puzzle-column, over which we pored for hours, winning 
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several prizes in the form of German books. We occasionally went 
to the two German theatres and in later years visited German soc- 
ieties. We read the classics and the serial modern novels that ap- 
peared in our Sunday Staatszeitung. 

Nevertheless, our German could not possibly develop as it would 
have in Austria. The range of topics discussed with our parents 
and their friends did not coincide with that thrust upon us in the 
classroom and in association with age-mates. It was not as a matter 
of course, but through later deliberate effort, that I learnt gleich. 
schenkliges Dreieck, Herrentiere, and Beschleunigung as the 
equivalents, respectively, of “isosceles triangle,” “primates,” and 
“acceleration.” Similarly, dealings with storekeepers were largely 
in English. Important, too, was the fact that there were, of course, no 
compulsory school-compositions to be scrutinized by the Argus-eyes 
of a German pedagogue. 

However, the impulse to use our native tongue creatively re- 
mained strong. My sister wrote original poems in it and translated 
at least one lyric by Tennyson; I translated one of Washington 
Irving’s sketches and a passage from Dr. Johnson’s The Vanity of 
Human Wishes. Indeed, I made my début in print at fourteen and 
a half in the New Yorker Revue with an article on Edgar Allan 
Poe, and my first earnings as a writer came from an essay on Ernst 
Haeckel in the Staatszeitung in 1901. The latter was reprinted 
without my permission in the anniversary volume dedicated to 
Haeckel in 1914.’ I mention the fact because its appearance in 
Germany indicates that it was grammatically acceptable, though 
adolescent in style and sentiment. Incidentally, in token of our lin- 
guistic conservatism, I note that down to the present we prefer 
writing German in “Gothic” script, as our mother had always 
done. 

In point of vocabulary my German, as explained, lagged behind 
my English in various respects, yet it remained ahead of it in the 
domain of domestic utensils and the like. “Skilled,” “rolling-pin,” 
and “saucepan” still click less immediately in my consciousness 


than Bratpfanne, Nudelwalker, and Reindl (Austrian). 


1 Py Wir Ernst Haeckel verdanken, ed. H. Schmidt (Leipzig, 1914), 
- 404-7, 
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Facility in German composition, of course, implies much more 
than lexical knowledge; it means, among other things, a control of 
stereotyped phrases, such as Beziehungen Pflegen, Possen reissen, 
Nachruf auf... This is one respect in which the emigrant is hand- 
icapped; he knows them, but they are not always at his beck and 
call; hence, at a pinch, he falls back on a correct enough, but vaguer, 
colorless expression which a stay-at-home of equal cultivation 
would spurn. 

Grammar presented difficulties of its own. The Austrian ver- 
nacular, for example, tabus the imperfect, which it supplants with 
the perfect. Hence the correct forms of the preterite were matters 
to be learnt from reading, not through conversational osmosis. 
Then there are some regional differences as to gender: no Viennese 
spontaneously says der Schinken, but die Schinke. Again, perfect- 
ly familiar nouns are not likely to be declined often in the ordinary 
household-routine, hence doubts arise concerning weak and strong 
forms, and den Hirschen may usurp the part of den Hirsch. Thus, 
eternal vigilance is the cost of maintaining tolerably good German 
in a foreign country. We achieved the satisfaction of having our 
German pronounced much better than that of other children among 
our acquaintances. 

Two vitiating influences had to be specially contended against. 
On the one hand, an Auslandsdeutscher rarely resists the temptation 
to interlard his speech with alien words. The extreme example is 
Pennsylvania Dutch. A. R. Horne’s Pennsylvania German Manual 
for Pronouncing, Speaking and Writing English (Allentown, Pa., 
1896) offers a scene from Hamlet in the vernacular. The ghost 
reveals himself in these words: “Ich bin deim dawdy si shpook,” 
and the entire passage is of the same order. But the New York 
German of the less-educated immigrants was not much better in 
the eighteen-nineties. At the Germania Theater I saw a play, “Der 
Corner Grocer von der Avenue A,” whose dialogue was of a piece 
with the title. But even cultivated people lapse into the use of such 
convenient words as “‘ice-box,” “car,” “elevator.” Against this 
tendency I developed a violent distaste, so that in my early twenties 
I joined the newly-founded New York branch of the Allgemeiner 
deutscher Sprachverein, which attempted to purge the language of 
loan-words. 

This meant that in extending my English vocabulary I remained 
restive until I had learnt the proper German equivalent. This was 
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a formidable undertaking, for, especially when traveling in the 
West and in Canada as an ethnographer, I encountered many things 
that did not exist in Vienna as | had known it or among New York 
Germans, e.g., stern-wheelers and narrow-gauge railroads. It gave 
me a peculiar thrill to learn that they were rendered Heckraddamp. 
fer and Schmalspurbahn, and to the present day a never-failing 
source of pleasure has been to discover such terms as Durchschlag 
(“carbon copy”), Kotfliigel (“fender”), and umschalten (“to shift 
gears’). 

A still more serious, because subtler, peril than the intrusion of 
English words lies in the spontaneous, unsuspected transfer of 
English idioms and the misuse of German words because of English 
models. I once used nur instead of erst for “only,” and on another 
occasion spoke of having vermisst (instead of verpasst) a train. 
Similarly, an Austrian lady wrote about her Rente when she meant 
Mietzins, and nothing seems more natural than to aufrufen someone 
on the telephone when usage demands anrufen. Lapses of this order 
always left me with a sense of shame, even when I myself dis- 
covered and corrected them. 

Still another subtle influence is phonological: the simultaneous 
use of similar, but not identical, phonemes in two diverse forms of 
speech tends to affect pronunciation of the sounds in the medium 
less frequently employed. On this interesting subject I am able to 
offer only a single observation. My r came to merge with the 
American r after and before consonants. It required deliberate 
remedial effort to restore the linguo-apical rolling, so that about 
fifteen years ago the late Professor Prokosch at Yale specially 
commended my pronunciation of this phoneme. 

My German was further modified by contact with many speak- 
ers who were not Viennese. Of course, even during my childhood | 
had occasionally heard North Germans; in fact, one aunt was 
married to a Mecklenburger. However, such experiences with alien 
dialects were sporadic. In New York, on the other hand, they were 
repeated and constant. Our landlord and his wife were Low Ger- 
mans from Westphalia, the shoemaker was a South German, the 
tailor a Bohemian. More important, our intimates included two 
former university students from the Reich, a Berlinese pharmacist, 
and a Badener of noble descent. Occasional visits to the principal 
literary society also meant hearing a variety of accents, if not 
dialects. These influences modified my pronunciation, my vocab- 
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ulary, even my grammar. I came to lengthen the vowel in Mond 
and to waver between making a terminal g (e. g., in verniinftig) a 
stop, as in Austrian, or a fricative, as in stage-German. I picked 
up unfamiliar words, like hanebiichen “coarse.” I dropped even 
in oral communication the Austrian-Bavarian contempt for the 
genitive in favor of the dative (dem Vater sein Hut for der Hut des 
Vaters). I made increasing use of the colloquially lacking preterite.’ 
My German, in short, became synthetic. 

I had no opportunity to return to Europe until I was forty-one, 
when I spent about two and half months in Germany and Austria. 
Six years later I visited these countries again for a somewhat short- 
er period. The principal cities in which I stayed were Vienna, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Nuremberg, and Weimar. 

The essential facts, then, are that I have preserved a deep de- 
votion to my mother-tongue throughout my life, but after my tenth 
year, except for a few months, have lived far from a one-hundred 
percent German-speaking atmosphere. Especially since my removal 
to California in 1921 and before the advent of refugees from the 
Nazi régime, oral practice in German was very rare. It now remains 
to assess the resultant of these factors. 

This question is not a simple one. There are many gradations of 
linguistic proficiency, and this is likely to differ markedly in 
writing and in speech. If the touchstone is indistinguishability from 
native usage, we must remember that not all native judges are 
equally perceptive, and that their conclusions may differ according 
to whether they listen to the subject when he speaks his vernacular 
or when he is deliberately transcending it. 

Summarizing my own feelings as well as many comments passed 
on my oral German in the course of years, I should formulate the 
matter as follows. Naive, uneducated Germans generally accept me 
as a German of unspecified origin, for they cannot readily conceive 
equal fluency on the part of a foreigner. Sophisticated observers 
detect the Austrian flavor and the synthetic quality of my High 
German, and tend to identify me as an Auslandsdeutscher, as did 
an educated man with whom I fell into conversation in Hamburg 
in 1924. In answer to a query, he declared definitely that he had 
recognized me as one to the manner born, though exposed to alien 






2 Cf. J. M. Lutz, Bayerisch (Munich, 1932), pp. 28-78. 
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influences. This accords with my own feelings: I have in the course 
of my travels met many Swedes, Netherlanders, Czechs, and others 
who spoke fluent and generally correct German, but hardly ever 
without a sense of my superiority in the use of the language. 
Naturally even my most stilted High German never suggests a 
Northern accent to the discriminating; on the other hand, my Vien- 
nese has been pronounced authentic by those who ought to know. 

Writing, of course, is a different matter. It seems best to discuss 
this topic later when comparing my proficiency in German and 
English, respectively. 

I was not a complete novice in English when we arrived in New 
York, since I had for several months taken lessons from an Austrian 
lady. To be sure, I had not got very far. Her pronunciation was 
hardly exemplary, for I pronounced ten with a long vowel and had 
no end of trouble with the quality of the i in kill. Doubtless, too, 
she followed the German notion that u in but corresponds to German 
6.° However this be, rapid assimilation of English at once became 
a primary goal in America. I made it a rule to learn at least ten 
new words a day. Towards the end of my grammar-school days I 
conceived an inexplicable admiration for Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
whose Rasselas I read and on whose style I patterned my own with 
results easily imagined. My teacher in the highest grade repeatedly 
had to censure my passion for sesquipedalian words. Folklore de- 
velops easily among children; I was soon dubbed “the fellow that 
swallowed the dictionary,” and on one occasion I overheard myself 
described as having gone through the tome as far as H! In imitation 
of the great lexicographer I even started a rival volume that was 
to illustrate the use of difficult words by quotations from the 
English classics. 

By the time I graduated from public school my spoken English 
was superficially not perceptibly different from that of any thirteen- 
year-old New York boy. Closer inquiry would have established 
then, as now, the deficiencies already in part alluded to: only a 
New England wife made me realize the true essence of a “sauce- 
pan”; I never encountered the phrase “milling around” until I was 


3 “Deutsche miissen vor allem vor der schauderhaften, gangbaren 
Schulaussprache mit dem 6-Laut gewarnt werden,” O. Jespersen, Lehrbuch 
der Phonetik (Leipzig and Berlin, 1904), p. 156. 
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on the staff of the American Museum of Natural History; and 
within the past year I. spoke of somebody’s being “the split image” 
(instead of “the spit and image”) of someone else. When colleagues 
credit me with an exceptionally wide vocabulary, I therefore 
feel bound to qualify the comment. I know many long and unusual 
words, but I am ignorant of common locutions and not sufficiently 
conversant with everyday words. In lectures and academic discus- 
sions I am fluent enough, but in recounting a simple occurrence of 
daily life I am likely to grope and fumble for the mot! juste — say, 
“running-board” or “dustpan.” I constantly marvel at the racy 
oral English of monoglot New England narrators of moderate 
education and feel that their achievement is utterly beyond my 
reach. Incidentally, interlocutors have often chided me for a certain 
pomposity in speech. In my opinion, this is largely due to my not 
having the appropriate colloquialism at the tip of my tongue, so 
that I am driven to seek refuge in a colorless blanket-or bookish 
term. 

In apparent conflict with my admiration for the homely authen- 
ticity of English speech as spoken by some Englishmen and Amer- 
icans stands my linguistic authoritarianism. Intellectually I recog- 
nize, of course, that “standard” forms are factitious; emotionally 
I resent deviations. I automatically rank British above American 
usage and at times wonder at neologisms such as some scholars 
freely indulge in — say, Kroeber’s “formulable,” “authenticable.” 
I am shocked by Sapir’s defence of accusative “who” and outraged 
by his repeated use of “nuanced” as though there were a verb “to 
nuance.”* Incidentally, a one-time disciple of his calmly speaks 
of “sciencing.” 

Probably because of my bilingualism I do not relish even wholly 
legitimate latitudinarianism, such as Jespersen prizes as a signal 
virtue of English. I wish “people” and “committee” were always 
used with either singular or plural verbs; that a horse were not 
alternately “it” and “he”; that one could not refer to mankind as 
“they (Oxford Dictionary) or “it” (common usage) or “he” (Elliot 
Smith, Rivers). 





4 A.L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth (Berkeley, 1944), pp. 
79, 106, 226; Edward Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), pp. 103, 166. 
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My pronunciation is not distinctive so far as I can gather, but 
long residence in the West sporadically affects my r’s, which | 
sometimes suppress and sometimes roll. New words, especially 
proper names, I occasionally accent erroneously, e.g., “Habakkuk” 
for ““Habbakuk.” My wife notes that in comparatively infrequent 
phrases I tend to stress the noun instead of its substantive modifier, 
e.g., “home wéek” instead of “héme week.” 

The relative attitude of a bilingual toward his two media is not 
easily determined. Albert Schweitzer, an Alsatian, has offered 
some valuable hints, which partly but not wholly coincide with my 
observations.” I agree that it is self-deception if any one describes 
himself as having two mother-tongues, i.e., as being able to shift 
with absolute perfection from one medium to the other in all situa- 
tions. He suggests a test which no claimant he has known was able 
to pass: computing with equal facility in both languages and desig. 
nating with equal spontaneity kitchen-utensils or the tools in a 
carpenter’s kit. 

In my opinion, however, the phenomenon is more uli than 
that. Thus, I find no consistent dominance of either English or 
German. As the preceding pages show, I have actually employed 
English far more than German throughout the last half century, 
but I do my sums more spontaneously in German — in fact, until 
] had to teach school it never occurred to me to do arithmetic other. 
wise. If I wrote poetry, I think it would be in German. 

In reading professional prose I can detect no difference. As to 
fiction, a test is difficult because one cannot readily find works of 
equivalent character, hence of similar range of vocabulary. A 
modern novel, like Heinrich Mann’s Die grosse Sache (1930), 
hardly contained unfamiliar words apart from such slang terms as 
tiirmen (‘‘to scram”), neppen (“to overcharge”), doof (“stupid”), 
pennen (“to sleep”), Nutte (“whore”). But, then, what American 
reader knows (not merely guesses from the context) the meaning 
of “‘harlican,” “clacker,” “tassets,” ‘“chitterling” in Thomas 
Hardy’s Jude the Obscure? 

I rather think that I have a deeper understanding of German 
poetry, but here again it is extremely hard to make a fair compar- 


5 Albert Schweitzer, Aus meinem Leben und Denken ace 1932), 
p. 51 sq. 
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ison. The English poet I have read most in recent years is Brown- 
ing, whereas in German I have reverted to Goethe and sporadically 
to lyricists of the Theodor Storm period. 

In writing or lecturing, my facility is certainly greater in English, 
for I have literally written thousands of pages in it and lecture six 
times a week besides conducting a seminar. For a lecture of any 
consequence in German, e.g., when I addressed the Anthropolog- 
ische Gesellschaft in Vienna in 1924, I always carefully prepare, 
so as to preclude the groping for proper words and phrases. How- 
ever, I found it easy to discuss at least one of the papers read at 
an international congress in Hamburg in 1930. In ordinary con- 
versation I am likely to be equally halting in both tongues when 
it is a question of describing a connected series of concrete happen- 
ings. I grope for the exact word required and grow embarrassed; 
or I seize upon an unusual, hence stilted, mode of expression. 
Amnesia concerning words afflicts me in either tongue. A priori 
I suppose that, on the whole, it is more frequent in German, but I 
recall one instance when I vainly tried to conjure up English 
“puddle” and got it only after recalling three German equivalents 
— Tiimpel, Pfiitze, and Lache. 

To sum up, I am impressed with the difficulty of mastering a 
single language, let alone two languages, in the fullest sense. 
Perhaps the situation is different in such countries as Switzerland, 
but Schweitzer’s Alsatian parallel suggests the contrary. Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer wrote his masterpieces in German, Turgenev his 
in Russian, though both had admirable control of French. Rélvaag’s 
novels were first printed in English, but were all composed in Nor- 
wegian, though almost all of the author’s adult life had been spent 
in the United States. 

There is another aspect of the problem to be considered. A bi- 
lingual is the linguistic sample of the sociologist’s “marginal man.” 
He suffers in his use of either tongue when judged by the highest 
standards, but by compensation he has insights not granted in quite 
so vivid a manner to others. He cannot help constantly comparing 
modes of expression; and what others recognize as an abstract 
principle is to him an ever-recurring vital experience — the in- 
commensurability of different languages. This is, of course, ob- 
‘ vious when the speakers have evolved different cultural traits, say, 
the German Schéffe or the English sheriff. But far more significant 
is the fact that English does not distinguish between the bleat 
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(Bléken) of a sheep and the Meckern of a goat; that génnen has 
to be paraphrased “not to begrudge”; that Schiitzling can be ren- 
dered only by the loan-word “protégé.” On the other hand, why 
does German lack a designation for “understatement” or even fo1 
so common an action as a human “kick”? 

The popular\ impression that a man alters his personality when 
speaking another tongue is far from ill-grounded. When I speak 
German to Germans, I automatically shift my orientation as a 
social being, I spontaneously adapt myself to the atmosphere char- 
acteristic of their status, outlook, prejudices. The very use of the 
customary formulae of politeness injects a distinct flavor into the 
conversation, coloring attitudes and behavior. Some of these modes 
of expression, to be sure, are merely meaningless formulae, but by 
no means all. The retention of titles, in European fashion for ex- 
ample, colors mutual relations, as does the free and easy American 
way of dropping them altogether. In this respect I find myself still 
strongly under the spell of early influences: whereas my colleagues 
Kroeber and Olson at once call our students “Jones” or “Cooper,” 
I keep up the “Mr.” indefinitely. Similarly in contact with fellow- 
members of the faculty I am probably never the first to drop the 
title. 

As a marginal man, in short, the bilingual is something of a 
problem child. It is no surprise to me that “bilingualism has an 
adverse effect on achievement in intelligence tests”.° Language 
is so intimately interwoven with the whole of social behavior that 
a bilingual, for better or worse, is bound to differ from the mono- 
glot. His attitude in a novel environment has been forcibly depicted 
by Rélvaag and, I think, still more poignantly in the following 
poem by my sister, Miss Risa Lowie, who permits me to publish it: 





THE FOREIGNER SPEAKS 











You wonder at my diffidence, my wistful smile — 
You that never had Whither and Whence to reconcile. 





You wonder-— whose vernacular rings like true coin, 
Whose Present and whose far Past are fields that adjoin— 





6 O. Klineberg, “Mental Testing of Racial and National Groups,” in I. S. 
Jennings et al., Scientific Aspects of the Race Problem (London, New 
York, Toronto, 1941), pp. 260 sqq. 
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Why I must ponder simplest things: It must be so — 
Twice I must cross the sea on wings for each Yes or No — 


Appraising at my far Exchange your casual word, 
To see it soar to values strange, or drop absurd — 


Returning, amber in my hands, and driftwood blue — 
Both gathered on my native strands: but which for you? 


University of California 
at Berkeley 














PATTERNS OF THOUGHT AND OF ETYMOLOGY 
I. NAUSEA > OF ( > ENG.) NOISE 
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The equation I have put in the title is one that is now accepted 
by all students of Romance, but the semantic process by which the 
Greco-Latin word meaning “‘sea-sickness, vomiting, disgust” devel- 
oped the meaning “strife, loud outcry, noise,” as this is present 
both in OF (11th cent.: St. Alexis, 85: “De la dolor qu’ en demanat 
li pedra | Grant fut la noise” |; 502: “Que valt cist criz, cist duels 
ne ceste noise?” | ) and in ME (attested in 1225, according to the 
NED), is not yet quite clear. Bloch-von Wartburg, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue francaise [ Paris, 1923 sqq.]), allude 
vaguely to possible “jokes” which may have altered the original 
meaning, and to an original sense of “disagreeable, painful situ- 
ation,” of which we know nothing. E. Gamillscheg (Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der franzésischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1928]) 
declares the semantic development “nicht durchsichtig.” J. Briich, 
ZRPh 45 (1925). 80, attempts the following genealogy: “sea- 
sickness” > “disgust” (attested in Martial 4. 37. 9)? > “bad 
humor” (Valtellina nos) >> “anger” (Surselva nausch[a] 
“wicked”) > “strife, noise” (OProv. nauza, OF noise), “trouble” 
(Catal.; a meaning which, according to him, developed in the 
phrase fer nosa “to cause strife’ > “to hinder”). In Briich’s 
scheme the OVen. noza “excrements”* would be derived from the 






1 In the line, “Cotidianam refice nauseam nummis,” translated in the 
Budé edition: “Ce m’est une nausée cotidienne, soulage-la avec ta monnaie”; 
by Georges, Lateinisch-deutsches Handworterbuch (Leipzig, 1879 sqq-), 
“Ekel = ekelerregende Langweile.” Cf. also E. Habel, Mittellateinisches 
Clossar (Paderborn, 1931), s.v. nausia, ‘Seekrankheit, Ubersattigung, 
Ekel”; nausiam alicui parere “anwidern” — the analogy is complete with 
Lat. taedium alicui parere (Quintilian). 

2 It is attested in the phrase noxa de lobo; the passage emphasizes the foul 
odor of the excrements; cf. C. Salvioni, GStL] 15 [1890]. 270. In this 
connection I wish to record my disbelief in Salvioni’s explanation (ibid., 

8 [1884]. 413), accepted in REW s.v. nasus, of Ital. annusare “to smell at 

something” = annasare -+- musare “accostare i] muso.” The Pistoja form 
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meaning “disgust” — res efficiens pro re effecta.’ But *habeo 
nauseam could have developed only so far as “I have trouble,” 
not to “I have quarrel” (a most unlikely phrase assumed by Briich). 

It seems to me that we must start from a meaning “grief, illness, 
pain, sorrow,” which, according to my interpretation, is attested 
in a passage of the Vulgate: Numb. 21. 4, immediately preceding 
the phrase in the following verse: “Et taedere coepit populum 
itineris et laboris,” reads: [the Israelites say:] “Deest panis, non 
sunt aquae: anima nostra iam nauseat super cibo isto leuissimo.” 
Here, though a physical disturbance of the stomach is implied, the 
mention of anima lifts the physical to the psychic plane so that 
anima nauseat (which Luther translates: “Unsere Seele ekelt* 
iiber dieser losen Speise”) becomes equal to the later taedium 
animi of the Fathers. 

Now, it is only from nausea “illness, languor” that we can ex- 
plain the Surselvan adjective nausch(a) “evil” which, as G. Ascoli, 
AGIt 7 (1880-3). 576, has pointed out, was used first in early 
Biblical translations, where it functions as an indeclinable in such 
expressions as nauscha plaids “evil words” and nauscha spirits 
“evil spirits.” If we compare the passages containing the last ex- 
pression with the corresponding ones of the Vulgate, it becomes 
clear that the underlying meaning must have a connotation of 
“illness, languor”: Luke 7. 21: “multos curavit a languoribus, et 
plagis, et spiritibus malis” (the whole passage is infected, as it 
were, with Janguor and plaga, so that spiritus mali could easily 
have been interpreted as connoting [spiritual] illness — an illness 


annosare contradicts it. I would suggest an *an-nausedre “to become callous 
to a bad smell” (with the ad- of assuefacere, Fr. s’aguerrir, etc.) . Salvioni 
also quotes a line from Bonvezin da Riva (which he cites in Standard 
Italian, and which I am not able to locate) : “Tutti i villani ti brancicano 
€ non se ne vanno dexnusai.” He interprets: “They do not leave before 
having smelt at thee” (“non se ne vanno non avendoti annusato” ) —admit- 
ting a very anusual construction and the presence (otherwise unconfirmed) 
of annusare in Northern Italian. I again suggest the radical of nausea: 
“they do not leave disgusted.” 

3 Cf. Sicilian fastiu “excrements” <Lat. fastidium. 

4 Since Germ. ekeln is akin to Lat. aeger (Kluge-Gotze) , we could interpret 
the verb also as (anima) aegrotat “is sick.” [This etymology is denied 
by Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 34 ed., 1 

(Heidelberg, 1938). 16. L. H. G.] 
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which must also be “cured”); 8. 2: “mulieres aliquae, quae eran’ 
curatae a spiritibus malignis et infirmitatibus”; Acts 19. 12: “et 
recedebant ab eis languores, et spiritus nequam egrediebantur”. 
We may assume, then, that the conception (so characteristic of 
Judeo-Christian spirituality) of anima nauseat, of an illness of the 
soul parallel to that of the body, was implicit in references to the 
presence of “evil spirits” in a human being: the “ill” being was 
visited by the Evil One and was himself “evil.” The same evolution 
is present in Catal. dolen, lit. “ill,” then “wicked.” 

As for the original syntactical construction underlying the adjec- 
tivization of the noun nauscha, Ascoli assumed it to be of the type 
“una peste di marito” (“a plague of a husband”) etc.; but, in such 
a case, the loss of the preposition de would be extraordinary (on 
the contrary, de sometimes shows a tendency to coalesce with the 
noun; cf. dial. Fr. dréldement from [un] dréle de gargon). My 
assumption is that, in the development of the abstract noun nausea 
“illness” to nauscha “‘ill (person)” (> “wicked’’), we have to-do 
with an identification of a disease with the patient suffering from 
the disease. In order to understand our construction we must have 
recourse to the medieval nomenclature of diseases. H. Schuchardt, 
in An Hugo Mussafia (Graz, 1905), p. 28, shows that, because of 
popular aversion to abstract nouns, the adjective descriptive of the 
patient tended to replace the name of the disease in popular usage; 
€. g., attinctus instead of attinctio as the name of a horse-disease; 
in some medical treatises a compromise solution appears: “hacc 
infirmitas attinctus vel attinctio appellabatur.” But, owing to the 
confusion thus created, the reverse tendency arose of replacing 
adjectives referring to the patient by the name of the disease; accord- 
ing to J. Svennung in his Untersuchungen zu Palladius (Upsala, 
1936), p. 518, this was quite common in the Mulomedicina, in 
Vegetius, etc.: “in obliquum respicit .... quem suspirium uocant, 
qui nec pluribus dies uidet....,” “ad sideratos quod paralisin 
Graeci vocant.” If, then, suspirium and paralysis could take on an 
adjectival function, the same could be true for the noun nausea. 

Now that the general meaning “illness, languor,” leading to 
“grief,” is ascertained, a further step on the way to “noise” would 
be that of “lament.” A parallel for this is offered by Fr. doléances 
“laments” (from the verb douloier, itself derived from duel), ot 
by Eng. to wail, ultimately connected with woe. But the best parallel 
is that offered by the semantic development of taedium, of that 
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member of the taedére-family which we found alongside of anima 
nauseat in the Vulgate. To reinforce the parallel with nausea, | 
may begin by pointing out that taedium in the meaning “illness” 
is to be found in Pliny, in Scribonius, and in St. Avit, according to 
H. Goelzer (Le Latin de saint Avit [Paris, 1909], p. 558), and 
in different medieval decrees of the Councils (cf. Du Cange; I 
suppose that this use represents a euphemism whereby illness was 
presented as a personal idiosyncrasy on the part of the person 
affected; cf. Fr. indisposé, Germ. unpdsslich used instead of “‘ill’’). 
This taedium “illness or grief” has been shown by M. L. Wagner 
to have developed the meaning “wailing, lament”; in his remarks 
on the relatively primitive habits of mourning still in full vigor 
in Sardinia, he writes (Das landliche Leben Sardiniens; WuS, 
Beiheft 4 [1921]. p. 164): 


“Kaum ist der Tod eingetreten, so beginnen die Anwesenden laut zu 
klagen; die Weiber kreischen, zerschlagen sich die Briiste und raufen sich 
das Haar aus. Dieses Wehklagen um den Toten heisst log. teyu, cp. téu = 
taedium.... In manchen Dérfern des Inneren werden noch am Lager des 
Toten die gereimten Totenklagen angestimmt.... Auch bezahlte Klageweiber® 
kommen noch in einigen Orten vor. Besonders wild werden diese Toten- 
klagen, wenn der Verstorbene der .... Blutrache zum Opfer gefallen ist”. 
As for the use of taedium in late Latin, he remarks: “Taedium tritt schon bei 
Petron 137 (“itaque taedio fatigatus...”) in der Bedeutung ‘Gram, 
Betriibnis’ auf; so erklart es Nonius 96 (diuidia est taedium), und in diesem 
Sinn gebrauchen es dann haufig die Vulgata und die Kirchenvater als 
Ubersetzung von griech. Atm, a&xndia Siehe H. Ronsch, Itala und 
Vulgata (2d ed., Marburg, 1875], pp. 325-6, und Semasiologische Beitrage 
zum lateinischen W orterbuch (Leipzig, 1889], 1. 69.” I may add that a passage 
such as the one quoted by Ronsch from a Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis, 
“intrat ad me pater meus consumptus taedio et coepit barbam suam 
euellere,” presents a scene of violent lament which anticipates the loud 
ceremonial mourning current in Sardinia, which is called teyu (cf. also Old 
Roman tiegio, REW s.v. taedium). 


Thus we are faced with a development of taedium (1) “boredom, 
disgust,” (2) “grief”? or “illness,” (3) “loud lament” (“loud 


5 Professional mourners (planideras) existed also formerly in Spain. Cf. 
also the Corsican véceru “lament” as described by Mérimée. That it 
was the prerogative of women in the Middle Ages to manifest grief is 
proved by the lines of the Girard de Rousillon: “plorer doivent les femmes, 

li homme havoir dolour ne doivent qu’en lor cuers,” quoted by S. Singer, 

Sprichwérter des Mittelalters (Bern, 1945), 1. 33. 
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lament for the dead”); the parallelism with the development I 
have posited for nausea: “(physical) disgust” > “illness” or 
“grief” > “loud outcry” is obvious. Now, if we examine the scenes 
in the Saint Alexis in which noise is used, we find that, although the 
meaning of the word has already developed to “noise” (“de la 
dolor qu’en demenat li pedra grant fut la noise”), this “noise” 
happens to be one of loud lament for the dead; the same is true of 
502: “que valt cist criz, cist duels ne ceste noise?,” in which the 
Pope is urging the family of Alexis to desist from their loud 
lament. The extent of this wailing had already been amply described 
in two earlier scenes: in the first (26 sq.) we are shown the mother 
who “se prist a dementer e sun chier fiz souvent a regreter” and 
who destroys “the room,” which is left in a state “as if an army 
had pillaged it’; then the mother sits on the floor with the widowed 
bride, where they wail together (in a manner reminiscent of the 
orthodox Jews of to-day): “pleignun ensemble le duel de nostre 
ami.” 

In the second scene, which has won praise from all critics, we 
are given a further picture of the family’s despair: the father 
twists his beard, “a halte voiz prist li pedre a crier” (79); 
“de la dolor qu’en demenat li pedra grant fut la noise” (85); at 
the sound of his wailing, the mother rushes in (“cum femme for- 
senede”), strikes her hands together and beats her breast; falling 
to the floor, she tears her hair (“criant eschevelee.... plurent 
si oil e gietet granz cris”). The whole description ends with the 
summarizing phrase: “.... sun grant dol demener” (88). Later, 
she will ask her fellow-citizens to help her wail: “aidiez mei a 
plaindre le duel de mon ami.’”* Only the bride, whose mourning 
is beyond gestures (although not beyond words), refrains from 
loud outcries and demonstrative bodily manifestations. When the 
saint’s body has been buried, the relatives only slightly tone down 
their wailing; their voices unite harmoniously, but their grief is 


still loud (119): 


6 This scene reads like a reminiscence of that pseudo-Petronian poem which 
praises the community of feeling and in which the following distich is 
found about mourners: 

Funera conciliant miseros, orbique parertes 
Coniungunt gemitus, et facit hora pares 
(this passage was communicated to me by Professor Castro). 
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“Or n’estoit dire del pedre e de la medre 
E de la spose com il le regreterent; 
Quer tuit en ont lor voix si atempredes 
Que tuit le plainstrent et tuit le doloserent: 
Cel jorn i out cent mil lairmes (!) ploredes.” 


Such violently demonstrative lament was well-known also in 
the rites of the ancients and has left an imprint on the Latin voc- 
abulary. Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine, 2d ed. (Paris, 1939), (s. v. lanio), remark: 


“Les représentants de laniare ont dans certaines 1. romanes le sens de ‘se 
lamenter’ [Ital. lagnarse, Sp. lanarsel], par suite de Vhabitude rituelle 
qu’avaient les anciens, surtout les femmes, de se déchirer la poitrine ou les 
bras, ou de s’arracher les cheveux pour manifester leur douleur.... Le 
sens ancien est ‘déchirer’ (avec les ongles, les griffes, les dents)....”; and 
(s.v. plang): “‘frapper’ (sens ancien, conservé par la 1. poétique) ; 
spécialisé dans le sens de ‘se frapper [la poitrine, les cuisses en signe de 
deuil]’, puis, 4 l’époque impériale s’*emploie comme terme expressif et pit- 
toresque pour dire ‘se lamenter sur’ et ‘plaindre’, sens conservé dans les 1. 
romanes” [Fr. plaindre, OSp. llafer etc.]* .... Le got. *flokan dans fatflokun 
po ékontotto autnv....,est remarquable: on y voit l’emploi de la ractue 
pour la manifestation du deuil; c’est le sens du mot latin” (cf. Slav. plakati 
“to beat oneself, to cry”; Kluge-Goetze, s.v. fluchen). Ernout-Meillet state 
also that lugeo “to mourn” is related to an Indo-European root meaning 
“to break”; “ces mots font allusion aux violentes manifestations rituelles 
du deuil.” 


The demonstrative expression of grief must also have existed 
in Germanic civilization; the suggestion of loud lament survives 
in juridical terminology, which has gone over into French; accord- 
ing to Germanic practise, a felon was prosecuted in consequence 
of a loud outcry uttered by the victim’s next of kin (OHG harén 
“to lament, complain” > Fr. crier haro; klagen “to lament”: 
anklagen “to indict” > OF soi clamer de “to indict”; cf. Meyer- 
Libke, WuS 8 (1923). 12; 9 (1924). 81; J. Hoops. 
Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde [Strasbourg, 191] 
sqq.|, s. v. Klages;) W. Schulze Kleine Schriften, Gottingen 1933, 
p. 170. 

With all these words referring to violent and noisy expressions 
of grief, there is a suggestion of rigid formalism — and, at the 


7 The Italian piangere “to cry, weep” obviously originates from the situation 
of the lament; weeping is a concomitant of the act of beating the breast. 
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same time, of arrant realism. Strident mourning, which would jar 
on our modern sensitivity, was not objected to on aesthetic grounds 
in ancient and medieval times; it was just the incisiveness and 
intensity of the demonstration of grief which was all-important.* 

Wagner, in his vivid description of the Sardinian rituals of 
wailing, found it necessary to use the realistic verb kreischen, which 
is at the bottom of the word-family of Romance crier, gridare, 
gritar (according to M. Grammont, who rejects the traditional 
etymology from quiritare [RLR 44 (1901). 138]; cf. REW s. v. 
quiritare), which we found represented in the cri (coupled with 
duels and noise) of one line from the Alexis.° Conversely; it may 
happen that words of demonstrative grief originate, not in expres- 
sions referring to physical manifestation, but in those describing 
exclusively an inner feeling. For example, regretter, which is 
attested in OF, as G. Paris in his edition of the Alexis (Paris, 1872; 
to 28 e) has stated, exclusively in the meaning “to utter lament, 
especially over the death or absece of someone” (cf. “tant 
doulcement a regreter le prist”; “si le regrete com ja porrez oir”; 
“son fil par son nom regreta”’, “en sa flahute regrete Garinet et 
Robegon”; “si comenga a plorer, et grant dol a demener, et s’amie 
a regreter”), is derived from Lat. *re-grevitare (REW 7176a) 
“to renew, to intensify, one’s grief,” which has only an inner 
reference. 

Once we have recognized this “realism of wailing,” we shall not 
be surprised at the ambivalence of OF words belonging to this 


8 In Eadward’s charter, a. 1046 (Codex diplomaticus aevi Saxonici, ed. 
J. M. Kemble (London, 1839-48], 4. 106), the idea of making reparation 
for a wrong by penitence is expressed at one place by the phrase corporea 
lamentatione emendare — “bodily lamentation”! 

9 Eng. to cry (first attested in the 15th cent.) is borrowed from Fr. crier 
“to make a loud call or cry, as in prayer, anger, pain,” and developed the 
meanings “to lament audibly” > “to weep without any utterance of sound” 

(16th cent.). The NED lists the meanings of “cry” according to the sup- 

posed ultimate Latin origin quiritari (instead of kreischen) : “1. to beseech; 

2. to call in supplication... 9. to utter inarticulate exclamations, esp. of 

grief... 10. to weep.” But the chronological facts offer no evidence for 

such an order (1297 Heo cryede and wep with sorwe ynow listed under 9; 

1290 on God huy criden and wepen, listed under 2). It is to be noted that 

cry as a synonym of weep is found mainly in colloquial language, partic- 

ularly in reference to, and in the language of, children (cf. crybaby, not 
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sphere. OF duel, for example, which is coupled in one of the exam- 
ples from the Alexis with cri and noise, has developed a meaning 
which oscillates between outward manifestation of grief (the mean- 
ing which alone survives in mod. Fr. deuil) and the inner feeling 
itself (which was the exclusive reference of the etymon dolus and 
is represented in mod. Fr. by douleur). The OF expression avoir 
duel is regularly interpreted as meaning “to feel grief” (and 
therefrom the expression duel est “there is [comes] misfortune” 
branches off), while (de)mener, faire duel = “to express grief 
loudly” (“lauten Jammer an den Tag legen”, as Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch translate; the verb [de] mener is the same as in [de] mener 
une vie “to lead a life”; compare Lat. degere = *de-agere). And 
yet, it cannot be said that the usage of the different expressions 
guarantees a clear distinction of meaning: in reality, there is a 
constant flux between them. In Perceval we find, for example: 
“Lors anforce mout et angraigne | Li diaus que la pucele an fet,” 
where the intransitive verbs seem to indicate more an organic 
increase of grief than a reinforcement by way of gestures of mourn- 
ing; on the other hand, the use of fet in the relative clause would 
seem to indicate an activity more overt. Again, when the mother of 
Saint Alexis asks: “Aidiez mei a plaindre le duel de mon ami”, the 


*weepbaby, of which the construction itself reflects primitive observation: 
moo cow, choo-choo train), whose weeping is most apt to be noisy. Con- 
versely, we could not imagine a crying willow.” 

The same development as in to cry is found in OF braire “crier, 
pleurer,” Norm. braire “crier en se lamentant (des femmes et des enfants 
qui pleurent)”; cf. FEW s.v. *brag-; already Ménage knew: “Dans les 
Provinces d’Anjou, de Normandie, braire signifie aussi pleurer avec cri: 
plangere.” Probably dire had the same semantic development: the de- 
rivative disette “dearth” testifies to a dire *“to complain” (cf. redire and 
dire in FEW “reprendre, gronder,” and Sp. endecha “lament of the 
dead” = indicta) > “to complain about adverse conditions.” I would not 
derive disette from OF a dire “to be missing” (FEW), since this itself 
has developed in a phrase trouver quelque chose a dire “to find something 
to complain about [because this something is missing]” > “to find 
missing.” Cf. madre sin dicién (quita de d.), said of the Virgin in Berceo, 
Milagros 1816 and 128 a; dicién, like Fr. disette, meant “*complaint,” 
hence “flaw,” in Berceo. Y. Malkiel (Lg. 21 [1945]. 142 sqq.) has shown 
that OSp. quexarse (originally quexar meant “to squeeze between the 
jaws, to oppress, torment, crush”) refers to outward manifestation of 
grief, whereas mod. Sp. quejarse means “to complain”; the parallel with 
OFr. regreter, mod. Fr. regretter is obvious. 
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inner object duel could mean either “my grief” or “my lament,” 
In the Espurgatoire S. Patrice of Marie de France, 11. 935-7, we 
even find dolur used for “loud utterance of pain”: the “miserrimos 
clamores, eiulatus et fletus audire” of the Latin model is rendered 
by .... @ oiz griés pleintes e dolurs e criz .... plus oi pleinte 
é dolur grant. 

In our modern, rationalistic civilization, the idea of “mourning” 
is distinguished rather sharply from that of “grieving” (cf. also 
Fr. deuil : douleur; Ital. lutto : dolore; Sp. luto : dolor; Germ. 
Trauer : Schmerz), but for the older times no such clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between “feeling” and “expression of feeling” existed.” 
Being outgrowths of our modern rationalistic attitude, our diction- 
aries of medieval languages, compiled in the nineteenth and twent- 
ieth centuries, are more given to establishing distinctions in their 
definitions of words than “confusions,” indistinct usages; in the 
future, we should focus more on what the Middle Ages saw together 
than on what they saw apart. In general, it saw in the Greek way; it 
saw together inner emotion and outward appearance, inner perfec- 
tion and outward beauty ( Kxadoxayo@ia ), inner and outward 
ugliness, etc. (but the “perfect” wailing, violent as it was, must 
not have seemed ugly to such a civilization). Moreover, we may 
remember that, in a Christian civilization, any inner evidence (of 
revelation) has a voice, it “speaks”; Augustine remarks in his 
Confessions (11. 4. 6): 


“We look upon the heavens and the earth, and they cry aloud that 
they did not make themselves.... And their evident appearance is 
itself the voice with which they speak.” 


10 It is because of the lack of distinction, in Old French, between psychic 
reaction and overt expression of such reaction, that Miss A. G. Hatcher, 
in her book on Reflexive Verbs (Baltimore, 1942), explains the addition 
of the reflexive pronoun to such intransitive verbs as escrier, plourer, rire, 
gaber, vanter, doulouser, plaindre, and regreter; in Old French, as in the 
modern language, the reflexive construction was required for all verbs 
of psychic reaction (se réjouir, se désespérer, etc.); and since, in that 
civilization, to feel was to express, verbs of “expression” came to share 
the same construction as verbs of feeling, so that we find “one vast category, 
including both soi esmaier and soi escrier, which can only be described 
as that of ‘emotion expressed’ and. the verbs of which give us not merely 

a statement of inner reaction but a picture of the man who reacts” (p. 100). 
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Here we are close to the origin of what could be called the 
“Crocean” aesthetics of the Middle Ages; in this period, too, 
“quello che non é espresso non esiste.”™ 

We may, then, assume that noise in the meaning “noise” orig- 
inated from the background of loud wailing or mourning. It is true 
that whenever the word appears in OF texts, it seems to have 
developed the general meaning of “noise” (for example, in the 
Chanson de Roland it is used in reference to the battle-cry of the 
Franks: Montjoie!). But it is, perhaps, no chance that the connection 
in which it is found in the early text of the Alexis involves the idea 
of lament; cf. also the passage from Aucassin et Nicolette: “Et li 
cris et la noise ala par tote la terre... . que Nicolete estoit perdue,” 
where a suggestion of the original connotation is preserved (the 
que-clause implies the idea of utterance: “the cry and the lament 


[to the effect] that....”). 


This OF noise “noise” with overtones of “lament” is also found 
in reference to the singing of birds, particularly of the nightingale; 
in the Roman de la Rose we find: “Li rossignos lores s’efforce | De 


11 In this regard, the following comments by Joel Sayre on Iranian rituals 
(New Yorker, March 24, 1945) are interesting: “It ... seemed to me 
that more tears, male and female, were on tap in Iran than in any other 
place I had ever been. In almost any Iranian bazaar you can buy cruet- 
shaped vessels of dark-green glass for holding tears. The tears the Iranians 
save in these vessels are those shed in piety, probably mourning the 
martyrdom of Ali, Mohammed’s nephew and son-in-law, or the even more 
wept-over death of Ali’s son, Husain, at the battle of Karbala in Iraq.... 
This was in the year 680, on the tenth of Mucharram, the first month in the 
Moslem calendar. Every year, on this day, Husain’s martyrdom is mourned 
all over Iran, often with fiery doings.... In the out-lying districts, where 
Iranian piety is most intense, mourners often cut themselves and beat 
their backs with chains.... In the corner of the court [during such a 
celebration attended by the correspondent in a shrine] fifty men were 
gathered about a mullah, who was reciting the story of Husain’s martyrdom. 
His hearers were beating their heads and weeping.... Elsewhere in the 
courtyard, two groups, each of a hundred men, ragged and stripped to the 
waist, were marching about, chanting songs and beating their breasts. At 
the head of.each group were mullahs. The men following them had that 
fixed, lost look. ... Obviously, these zealots were in the process of working 
up to what still another group, in the center of the court, was already 
doing.... The men were rising in unison on their toes, lifting their arms 
high, and then bringing both hands smashing down on their naked chests. 

As the blows fell, the men uttered loud cries.... the tempo grew faster, 
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chanter et de faire noise” (which has left its imprint on Chaucer’s 
derivate expression ‘to make noyse and singen blithe’” said also 
of the nightingale). and in Provengal (cf. Raynouard): “El temps 
qu’el rossinhol faz nauza, | Que de nuit e de jorn no pauza” (in 
one attestation, the diminutive noisel is used of the parrot, a 
“singing” bird for the Middle Ages). It may be noted that 
in English the same semantic development is present in the 
use of mourn to refer to the cooing of the dove, to “the 
low continued sound likened to moaning,” as Webster puts 
it, which one is wont to interpret as a lament of unre- 
quited love; in classical Latin the usual word for this sound was 
gemere. Now, in Du Cange, we find an item which has not been 
mentioned by any of the etymologists who have written on nau- | 
sea > noise: a nausitdre used in references to the “clamor pa- 
lumbis,” which occurs in a certain poem on the nightingale “ad 
calcem Cod. reg. 6816”; the line reads: “Nausitat arborea clamans | 
de fronde palumbes.” I have not been able to identify this codex 
(which, according to Du Cange’s index must have belonged to the 
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the blows harder, and the chests redder. On their way back to town they 
{an American chaplain and his companion] passed bands of mourners 
going home, eight abreast, led by mullahs. The mourners were not march- 
ing now; they were almost sauntering, and they were gently striking their 
chest with only their right hands; their passion had been expended. They 
sang a lament:.... “Today is a sublime day.’ ” 

The forms of mourning are evidently rooted in old rites which have 
preserved medieval features of expressivity. Such set forms may lead to a 
mechanization of feeling; in another passage, the reporter mentions the 
“professional mourners” at Persian burials who “between bursts of grief” 
and “exceptionally loud and soul-wringing wails” turned aside to strike a 
match from an American match-book and “stared at it in delight.” My 
(Jewish) father used to require tears from me when we would visit the 
grave of my mother, whom I had lost at an early age, as if the actual 
shedding of tears were a guarantee of the feeling which should elicit them. 
But I distinctly remember that I felt unable to weep because of an inner 
opposition against a set form. Mine was, I would say to-day, the Pro- 
testant attitude which is suspicious of forms and can no longer see that 
charismatic impact in certain gestures or performances which for earlier, 
pagan, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Catholic civilizations was self-evident. 
The self-consciousness about forms which is characteristic of younger 
civilizations testifies, not to a loss of feeling in general, but to a loss of 
confidence in the penetration of the divine into all nooks and corners of 
the present world. 
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famous French historian of the 16th and 17th centuries, André 
Duchesne), but Professor Beeson, to whom I applied for aid, was 
able to recognize the poem in which our line appears: it is of 
Christian inspiration and has been edited, among others, by A. 
Riese in his Anthologia latina 1. 762, first edition (1868). In our 
lire 21, which follows after the verse “Et castus turtur atque co- 
lumba gemit,” Riese reads: plausitat, which is the reading of all 
modern editors with the exception of E. Baehrens who, on the 
strength of a pusitat in one ms., puts pausitat (this reading is accep- 
ted by Riese in his second edition, 1906). In regard to “voces 
variae animantium” Professor Beeson refers me to the famous 
program of Basel 1867 by W. Wackernagel; De vocibus variorum 
animantium (p. 26 on plausitat), and to A. Reifferscheid, Suetonii 
reliquiae (Leipzig, 1860) pp. 267 sq. (palumbes raucitant, Aldhelm; 
paucitare, etc.). Although nausitat is not found in any modern 
edition of our poem, which was first published in the Aldine Ovid 
(1502), Du Cange may have found this form in his source. Such 
a reading would undoubtedly make sense: nausitdre’* would be a 
derivative of nausedre, whose meaning would have developed from 
“to be disgusted” (the meaning “to disgust, bore” is attested for 
nausitare by Baxter-Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List from 
British and Irish Sources [Oxford, 1934] and by L. Diefenbach, 
Novum Glossarium Latino-Germanicum mediae et infimae aetatis 
[Frankfort, 1867], who found a naustdre, evidently for nausitare, 
in a “vocabularius alphabeticus” which contains old gloss-material 
akin to that of Papias), to “to be sick, to grieve”. And since the 
dove is love-sick, it may “mourn,” i. e., complain aloud of its 
sickness. 

We must remember also that, for the Middle Ages, the love- 
songs of the birds in the springtime formed, as I shall prove in 
Traditio 3, a “concert” in which love and strife were fused in a 


12 Of the other forms mentioned above in the poetic passage, plausitat 
seems to me the most preferable; it would correspond to the idea of the 
“response of the bird to world-harmony,” cf., in my article in Traditio 
2 (1944). 409-67, the association of “responsorium” and “dove” in 
Amalarius (p. 462) ; compare also the passage from Ambrose “. . . plaudant 
insulae tranquillo fluctuum sanctorum choro” (p. 425). The “beating of 
the wings” would be, then, the “plaudits” given by the bird to the harmony 

of the universe. 
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concordia discors, in an €pic Kal gia in which one can emphasize 
ad libitum the harmonious or the discordant. The Middle Ages 
were struck as well by the confusion as by the melodiousness of 
the song of the birds; thus it could happen that the word “Latin” 
was used to designate the birds’ warbling — for theirs was an 
unintelligible language, a “Kauderwelsch,” a jargon (in OF we 
find jargonner, pateler used of birds, whence patelin “gibberish”; 
cf. Grace Frank, MLN 56 [1941]. 42; in English, too, jargon is 
often used in the same sense). That the Middle Ages were more 
apt than are we to-day to emphasize the character of inchoateness, 
of confused “‘noise” in the birds’ song, is also shown by 15th cent. 
Fr. glas “gazouillement des oiseaux” —= OF glas “bruit retentis- 
sant, criaillerie’ — Lat. classicum “trumpet-signal,” or by 0. 
Prov. brailar, braidir “‘chanter (des oiseaux)”, FEW s. v. *brag.- 
“to boast.” 

In positing a semantic development of noise, one could theoret- 
ically start from its use in reference to the bird’s song; this would 
give us at the same time the explanation for the meanings “noise” 
and “strife.” But this last meaning can, I believe, be explained 
better as originating from “to lament” as is shown by Fr. querelle 
(> Eng. quarrel), which originally meant “grief,” used in this 
meaning as late as Pascal, Oeuvres complétes, (ed. L. Brunschvigk, 
2. 140), “lament,” and evolved to “quarrel” in the 17th cent.; cf. 
also Fr. vacarme “great noise” from the Flemish cry wach arme. 
lit, “woe, poor me”! (cf. Bloch-von Wartburg).’* Indeed, “strife” 
could even develop from “noise,” since noise in the Middle Ages 
was considered as the symptom of disharmony, of lack of Grace, 
of unregenerateness; in different passages of the Bible (Ps. 2. 1; 
Acts 4, 25) noise-makers are indentified with the heathen:** “Quare 
fremuerunt gentes, et populi meditati sunt inania?” (it is the word- 
family of fremere which has given Old French the word for “great 
noise,” frient; v. FEW s. v. fremitus; the Abavus glossary trans- 


13 A slightly earlier attestation of this word than that offered by Bloch- 
von Wartburg (1288) is found in Rom. 47 (1921). 512, in Langfors’s 
edition of Robert de 1Omme’s Miroir de vie et de mort (1266): “Cil qui 
sont endormi | Es pechies k’ai chi dit | Pueent dire: wagherme” — one will 
note the wholly moral connotation of the word in this passage. 

14 Cf. also the translation of iniquus by noisos in the Cambridge Psalter 

(Ps. 118 [119]. 113): “Les noisus hai e la tue lei amai” (Godefroy, s.v. 
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lates by “tumultus”); this passage, translated by Luther as “was 
toben die Heiden’”’?, has led to the German expression Heidenlarm 
(Kluge-Goetze, s. v. Larm).° Again, we find OF remor, rimor 
(<< Lat. rumor) in the meaning “guerre, prise d’arme, mouvement 
de révolte, querelle, dispute” (Godefroy), which is rather parallel 
to temoute “umult.””*® 

The word noise became, in the seventeeth century, “du style le 
plus simple” (Richelet), and wag replaced in acoustic reference by 
bruit, which had the advantage of a clear relationship with a graphic 
verb such as bruire’’ and was not fraught with the idea of cosmic 


noisos). Wild, noisy speech as a characteristic of the heathen is also 
referred to in one of the stanzas of Kipling’s “Recessional”: 


“If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds within the Law — 
Lerd, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


15 This equation, rooted in the Jewish tradition which saw an abyss between 
the elect people and the Gentiles, was taken over by the Christians, who 
considered themselves as the elect people, and who had then to look upon 
the Jews as miscreants; now it is the Jews who “make noise,” their religious 
services in particular being considered as marked by discordance; cf. 
Germ. ein Larm wie in einer Judenschule; Ven. far gheto “to make noise”; 
Arezzo baruccabaé “confusion, noise,” and Roman tadanai, tananai id., 
expressions derived from formulae of the Jewish religious service (cf. 
especially the first scene of Oscar Wilde’s Salome) . 

16 Luther, in his translation of the Bible, feels obliged to explain the ex- 
pression from his own dialect: Larm (< It. all’arme or Fr. a [arme) by 
words meaning “upheaval,” “insurrection”: Aufruhr, Auflauf (Kluge- 
Goetze). Such expressions show how close to “discord” “noise” was still 
felt to be (they were probably patterned on tumultus: tumulus, tumere). 
And it is significant that in the same passage (4 Kings 11. 14; Acts 21. 
38), where the Vulgate has coniuratio or tumultus, the Dutch translations 
of the 16th cent. have oproer and the English translations of Tyndale 

(1526) and of Coverdale (1536) have uproar, lit., “insurrection” (NED 
8.V. uproar). 

17 In the Espurgatoire S. Patrice of Marie de France, the phrases of the 
Latin source, horridum sonus and .... auditus are translated respectively 

by “la grant noise e le sun” and “hisdus embruissemens.” One sees from 

this latter form the flexibility of the bruire-family as early as the 12th cent. 
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disharmony or discord;™ and which, finally, lent itself also to the 
meaning “rumor” (for which rumeur was also [re-] introduced in 
the 16th cent.). The word-family of noise had been used for gentle 
and for loud noise alike; consequently, its substitute had likewise 
to take on a double reference: bruyant : bruissant ; bruit : bruis- 
sement, etc. As for noise in the meaning “quarrel” (which, in the 
current language, is represented by querelle and subsists prac- 
tically only in the literary phrase chercher noise), Littré makes the 
following distinctions: “.... noise est plus voisin de discorde que 
n’en est querelle [cf. the line from Boileau: “Vit sans bruit, sans 
débats, sans noise, sans procés”]. Enfin il y a sous noise une idée 
de bruit qui n’est pas dans querelle; ainsi on ne dit pas une noise 
littéraire, mais une querelle littéraire” (evidently the word querelle 
came to be generalized in an epoch when juridical procedure no 
longer involved the ritual of the loud outcry). In the Dictionnaire 
général we find: “1° Ancientt. Bruit de voix. Spécialt. Dispute 
bruyante. 2° Famil. Querelle sur un sujet de peu d’importance” — 
a classification of the meanings which exactly reflects the historical 
sequence of development. 


18 The popularity of bruit may also be due to its original connection with 
rut “rut” = rugitus (>Sp. ruido “noise”), i. e., with the animal cry 
prompted by the elementary needs of hunger and sensuality. We find 
already in Ménage (s. v. bruit and rut) : “Rugitus, a été dit non seulement 
du rugissement du Lyon, mais encore du brayement de l’asne. Job. VI. 5. 
Nunquid rugiet onager cium habuerit herbam? Et du cri de homme: 
Antequam comedam suspiro, & tanquam inundantes aquae, sic rugitus 
meus, dans le méme livre, ch. III. 24. Et du rut des cerfs.... Fulbert, 
Evéque de Chartres, ép. 102. Quia Rex proximo rugitu, ut dicitur, venire 
habet in Sylvam Legium. C’est-a-dire, au prochain rut.... Lex Longo- 
bardorum, lib. 1 tit. 78. 1. 13. Si quis cervum domesticum alienum qui 
non rugit, intricaverit &c..... Job, ch. XXXIX, parlant des biches: 
Incurvamur ad foetum, & pariunt, & rugitus emittunt. Marot, dans la 
traduction de ces mots du Pseaume: Quemadmodum desiderat cervus ad 
fontes aquarum: Ainsi qu’on oit le cerf bruire, | Pourchassant le froid des 
eaux; | Ainsi mon ame soupire, | Seigneur, aprés tes ruisseaux.” 

It is not rash to assume that rugitus came to the Romance languages 
through the Bible, and that its meaning developed from “the cry of lust” 
to “worldly desire” and “turmoil”: Marot, with his talent for exploiting 
the power of words, sensed the range of bruire extending from the roar 

of the stag to the libido. It is this range of the word rugitus which appears 

also in st. 1043 of the Libro de buen amor, where the Archpriest tells us 
that he retreated from the roydo of love-affairs with luscious “serranas” 
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It is difficult to place exactly the development to “trouble”, as 
represented not only in 15th — 16th cent. Catalonian nosa “molestia, 
disturbo” — under which heading the Diccionari Aguilé lists a 
phrase fer nosa “to make trouble”: “‘aparta’t, no facis nosa” — but 
also in 14th cent. Walloon: “Celle chose fist noise a nos barons,” 
from A. Scheler’s Glossaire de la Geste de Liege; cf. A. Horning, 
ZRPh 9 (1885). 490, who derives, from the meaning “trouble, 
ennui,” the mod. Walloon nohi “tired” = nauseatus. I find the 
meaning “trouble” in Provengal already in the Girart de Rous- 
sillon: “nos venges per lui noise ne mals” (C. Appel, Provenzalische 
Chrestomathie [4th ed., Leipzig, 1912], 1. 644); cf. the parallel 
OF phrase duel ne mal “misfortune nor ill” (Tobler-Lommatzsch, 
Altfranzésisches Worterbuch [Berlin, 1915 sqq.], s. v. duel). 
Now the meaning “trouble” could be derived either from that of 
“disgust” (cf. no§ “bad humor” in Valtellina) or from that of 
“noise” (cf. Fr. faire du tapage “to make noise” > “faire de 
l’embarras.”) But since taedium facere is attested in Du Cange in 
the meaning “molestiam exhibere,” a nauseam facere seems’ more 
likely to me to be connected with the meaning “disgust.” 

It is in modern Provengal that most of the transitional steps are 
preserved: F. Mistral, Dictionnaire provengal-frangais (Aix-en- 
Provence, n. d.), s. v. nouiso mentions the meanings: “chagrin, 
souci, déplaisir, souffrance” (syn. lagno; phrases pourta noiso 


to a mountain sanctuary: roydo is here not only “noise” but “secular lust.” 
Similarly, in st. 1210 grand roydo accompanies the re-entrance into the 
world of the worldly “emperors” Amor and Carnal after Lent has been 
defeated. The inorganic b- which appears in Fr. bruire, bruit points in the 
same direction as the semantic development; it comes from bramer, which 
refers both to “desire” (Ital. bramare) and to the roar of the stag and the 
braying of the ass; it is also possible that braire, brailler “to bray” con- 
tributed their b-. Thus, bruit, influenced by the ideas of “lust, rut,” spoke 
more clearly to the senses, while noise has more the connotation of “tumult, 
discord.” 

19 Here, under the heading “disturbance,” we must evidently quote that 
Franco-Italian nosé (Rom. 14 [1885]. 205) in line 453 of the Orlandino: 
“Tant civalgent a ploca et a nosé, | Pasent Toschane, en Lombardia entré,” 
which Mussafia commented upon as follows: “Che cosa é nosé? forse il fr. 
noise? E varrebbe che fecero loro cammino attraverso le intemperie.” 
Perhaps nosé is equal to noisée, a derivative from the verb noisier, attested 
once by Godefroy in the meaning “noise” (cf. in the same Franco-Italian 

text, 469: spé = espee in the rhyme with -€). 
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“donner du souci, de l’inquiétude, porter tort”; faire nouiso “faire 
mal aux yeux, éblouir, blesser la vue,” said of the sun, syn. faire 
vergougno, lit. “faire honte”); “plainte” (a mena ’no nouiso touto 
la nuit “il a gémi toute la nuit,” a phrase which contains the same 
verb that we have found in OF in mener duel); “noise, querelle”; 
“obstacle, empéchement, préjudice.” 

Thus the final stemma for the semantic development of nausea 
> noise would be: 

1. “‘sea-sickness, vomiting” 

2. “disgust, boredom” 

3. “illness” or “grief” (anima nauseat, Vulgate) 

4. “ (loud) lament” 

5. “quarrel, strife, discord, noise” (OF, OProv.) 

From (2) there branches off (6) “trouble, hindrance” (OF, OProv. ™ 
Catal.) ; from (3) there develops (7) “wicked” (and “caprice,” cf. 
C. Salvioni, RIL 49 [1916]. 728). 

As a rule to be followed by etymologists dealing with medieval 
words, I would ask for a closer inspection of the particular med- 
ieval patterns of thought underlying a semantic development 
— which patterns of thought must in turn be related to the whole 
cultural background of the period.”® A semantic change such as “to 
grieve” > “to lament,” or “to lament” > “to quarrel” can be 
assumed to be theoretically possible in any cultural climate; 
whether it has actually taken place in the particular civilization 
must be ascertained in every particular case. Only thus can we 
hope to approach the concrete in word-history. 


classical Latin 


Johns Hopkins University. 


20 I think that the Veronese (in) sorir “infastidire, dispiacere,” Vicenza 
insorir “mortificarsi,” which is placed correctly in REW under Latin 
ésurire “to hunger,” must be derived from the meaning that ésurire posses- 
ses in the Gospels (Luke 6. 21: “Beati qui nunc esuritis, quia saturabimini; 
beati qui nunc fletis, quia ridebitis,” cf. the inversion of the same sentence 
in v. 25) ; i.e., that of enduring pain for the sake of the Gospel truth. It 
must be noted that the first medieval attestation found by Salvioni of 
insorire in the original meaning “to hunger” occurs in a passage where 
the devil tempts Christ by appealing to his hunger. As in many other cases, 
our etymologists are satisfied with semantic justifications in abstracto. 
The question is for them whether a verb for “to hunger” can develop the 
meaning “to be annoyed,” etc.; they fail to ask in what particular spiritual 

climate the transfer of meaning in question is possible. 
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1. Les langues sémitiques n’ont pas de moyen morphologique 
pour exprimer le diminutif verbal comme c’est le cas dans les lan- 
gues indo-européennes.’ Pour exprimer le diminutif d’un verbe les 
langues sémitiques se servent de différents adverbes exprimant des 
valeurs de diminutif, comme “peu, petit a petit”, etc. Mais il semble 
exister une forme verbale qui peut exprimer le diminutif ou le 
péjoratif. Cette forme a la demi-consonne y aprés la premiére ou 
la deuxiéme radicale: type gaytala (ou getala par contraction), 
qatayla ou qatyala. 

Avant d’examiner la question en détail il] faut noter le fait que 
ces formes n’expriment pas le diminutif seulement. I] y a aussi 
d’autres valeurs qui s’attachent 4 cette forme dont les plus normales 
sont celles de dénominatif et d’augmentatif. Ainsi en arabe 
baytara “‘étre vétérinaire” (de baytar), dialect de Syrie qaybel 
“chercher avec soin”.? 


2. En arabe classique le type qaytala existe rarement et n’a pas 
de valeur diminutive. 

2. 1. Ces formes sont plus fréquentes dans les différents dialectes 
arabes, mais leur valeur principale semble étre celle d’augmentatif 
ou de dénominatif. Ainsi dans le dialecte de Syrie: gaybel “‘cher- 
cher avec soin” (racine qbl);° dans le dialecte d’Egypte itqayrif 


1 Pour le latin, consulter E. Kieckers, Historische lateinische Grammatik, 
2 (Munich, 1931). 194; pour les langues romanes, W. Meyer-Liibke, 
Grammaire des langues romanes, 2 (Paris, 1895). 581, 584, 589, 590; 
pour l’allemand, Kluge-Gotze, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache, 11 ed. (Berlin und Leipzig, 1934), passim. Tous ces verbes sont 
des dénominatifs. 

2 Sur lorigine de cette forme, voir note 17. 

3 M. Féghali, Le parler arabe de Kfar Abida (Liban-Syrie) (Paris, 1919), 
pp. 193-5; voir aussi G. R. Driver, A Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic 

of Syria and Palestine (Londres, 1925), pp. 77-8. 
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“@tre dégoiité” (racine grf);* dans celui d’Algérie zerye¢ “crier 
sur ses gondes (porte neuve)”,” etc.° 

2. 2. Dans le dialecte des Ulad Brahim de Saida (département 
d’Oran) il y a une série de verbes dénominatifs avec une valeur 
diminutive trés nette: tgeibboh “devenir un peu méchant”, tteillob 
“étre un médiocre taleb”, zzeibbed “élargir un peu ses connaissan- 
ces”, t‘éirba “‘s’arabiser un peu”, theirma “prendre quelque ruse”. 

2. 3. De méme dans le dialecte d’?Oman: béhal “‘étre avare”, 
hénan “parler par le nez”, et les formes t-qaytal.° 


3. Les langues sudarabiques modernes ont aussi cette forme pour 
exprimer le diminutif. Ainsi en sogotri: ‘ar‘er “sonner”, diminutif 
‘are‘ir, e représentant un ancien ay; ahseylol “produire un son”; 
rehayad “laver”, diminutif de rihed; gerayad “‘couper les cheveux”, 
diminutif de gerid. 

3. 1. Soqotri a aussi une forme verbale avec la terminaison -en 
pour exprimer le diminutif. Ainsi btaqohen “faire de petits pas”, 
diminutif de beteg; sa‘arhen “sangloter”, diminutif de so‘eher. 
La dérivation proposée par D. H. Miiller dans ZDMG 58 (1904). 
784 pour ‘odin “chanter” comme diminutif de ‘od “marcher” 
(“odin heisst demnach urspriinglich ‘einen kleinen Gang machen 
mit der Stimme, d.h. nach einer bestimmten Melodie singen”) me 
semble douteuse. 

3. 2. On peut se demander si les quadrilitéres du mehri: 
nahayrur “mugir”, nhaybub “crier (chameau)”, behayrur “mur- 


4 J.S. Willmore, The Spoken Arabic of Egypt (Londres, 1901), pp. 189-90; 
2™* éd., 1919, pp. 188-90. 

5 M. Cherbonneau, “Nouvelles observations sur le dialecte arabe d’ Algérie”, 
JA 5. 18 (1861). 381, 385. 

6 Tous ces dialectes ont aussi la forme verbale avec w aprés la 1” 
ou 2° radicale pour exprimer le dénominatif ou l’augmentatif. Ainsi en 
Syrie: hautar “il a changé d’avis,” dénominatif de hatar “volonté,” haurag 
“il a fait trés chaud,” bahwas “il a troué a plusieurs endroits”, mais 
bahas “il a troué” (Féghali, op. cit). En Egypte: lahwig “aiguillonner”, 
mais lahag “tromper”; lahwas “lécher jusqu’au bout”, mais lahas “‘lécher”; 
naqwar “insultér” de la racine ngr (Willmore, op. cit). Dans le dialecte 
de Syrie on trouve aussi gatwel avec la valeur de diminutif dans na‘wes 
“il a pleurniché”, mais na‘as “pousser des cris” (Féghali, op. cit.). 

7 W. Marcais, Le Dialecte arabe des Ulad Brahim de Saida (département 
d’Oran) ; tirage a part de MSLP 14-5 (1908). 107-8. 

8 C. Reinhardt, Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in Oman und Zanzibar 

(Stuttgart et Berlin, 1894), pp. 247-9. 
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murer”;° et du Shauri: nhaybib “crier (chameau)”*° n’appartien- 
nent pas au type verbal avec y aprés la deuxiéme radicale. Toute- 
fois la diphtongue ay peut représenter une diphtongaison de i par 
suite du voisinage des laryngales h, h et h comme c’est le cas dans 
diverses formes nominales,” et les quadrilitéres ci-dessus ne seront 
pas des diminutifs. 


4. Les dialectes araméens ont aussi le type gaytala, mais sans 
valeur diminutive. 

5. Le type qétala est largement représenté dans les langues 
éthiopiennes. Voici quelques examples du type gétala pris dans les 
différentes langues: Guéze bézawa “‘racheter”, séwawa “‘prendre 
prisonnier”, zénawa “raconter”; Tigré: Sélada “viser”, gélala 
“pousser en avant”, 5éla‘a “crier”;’* Harari: hélaga “penser”, 
sémaga “cacher”, géraza “couper”.’* En amharique la forme est 
rare: séssana “se livrer & la débauche”, géddara “‘étre or- 
gueilleux”.™ 

5. 1. L’origine de cette forme est obscure, et, pour ]’expliquer, 
on peut difficilement appliquer un seul principe pour les différents 
verbes. Quelques-uns de ces verbes sont d’origine trilitére, d’autres 
d’origine quadrilitére. Mais presque tous les verbes de ce type, 
surtout en éthiopien septentrional, sont traités comme des quadri- 
litéres avec deuxiéme radicale y. Dans les verbes d’origine trilitére, 
le é est ou bien une variante phonétique de a et se trotive dans le 
voisinage d’une prépalatale, comme dans harari Jamaga et §émaga 
“cacher”, Gakala et éékala “construire”; ou bien provient de la 
dissimilation de la gémination de la deuxiéme radicale: qattala> 


qétala comme l’admet Praetorius ** pour quelques verbes éthio- 


9 M. Bittner, Studien zur Laut-.und Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache in 
Siidarabien, 2 (Vienne, 1911), p. 120. 

10 M. Bittner, Studien zur Shauri-Sprache, 2 (Vienne, 1916). 49. 

ll M. Bittner, Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache, 1 
(Vienne, 1909). 20. 

12 W. Leslau, JAOS 65 (1945). 24. 

13 E. Cerulli, Studi etiopici. I. Harar (Rome, 1936), p. 98. 

14 M. Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional (Paris, 1939), pp. 
210-1. 

15 E. Cerulli, op. cit., p. 97; Leslau, JA 1937, p. 439. 

16 BAéss I (1890). 31-3. 
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piens;'” ou bien é représente la monophtongaison de ay, Vorigine 
de ce type étant gaytala.” 

5. 2. Il est vrai que la valeur.diminutive apparait dans peu de 
verbes seulement, comme dans tigré ségana “donner de petites 
portions”, sésé “jeter ¢a et 14”, mais il est possible que notre con- 
ception de cette forme en éthiopien doive étre revisée, et que le 
sens de plusieurs verbes de ce type doive étre réexaminé. 


6. Pour résumer on peut conclure que la forme avec y: qaytala, 
gatyala ou qatayla, en dehors de différents usages, a aussi la 
valeur de diminutif verbal. I] semble aussi exact que c’est la seule 
forme qui puisse exprimer le diminutif.’® Soulignons toutefois le fait 
que ces formes ne sont pas vivantes. 


7. Reste a savoir quelle est l’origine de cette forme en tant 
qu’elle exprime le diminutif. La réponse 4 cette question trouve 
sa solution dans les formes nominales. I] est bien connu que le 
moyen morphologique le plus fréquent pour exprimer le diminutif 
nominal est un y interne: type qutayl, quttayl.”® Il me semble pro- 
bable que la forme verbale diminutive a été employée d’abord 
comme dénominative de la forme nominale qutayl (quttayl),” et 
que cette forme a été employée par la suite aussi pour des verbes 
non-dénominatifs. 


Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York 


17 C'est également le cas dans certains dialectes arabes: tayla‘a=talla‘a 
“faire monter”, nézala “faire descendre”=nazzala et d’autres (C. Land- 
berg, Etudes sur les dialectes de l Arabie méridionale. Hadramout (Leide, 
1901], p. 578). 

18 Voir toutefois § 3.2 et note 11. 

19 Mais voir § 3.1. 

20 C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen 
Sprachen, I (Berlin, 1908) § 137; ZSem. 6 (1928). 111-6. 

21 On a vu plus haut que les formes verbales qaytal, qautal servent souvent 
a exprimer des verbes dénominatifs, aussi sans valeur diminutive. Voir 

aussi note 1. 
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FINNISH ADVERBIAL NONCE-FORMS* 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 








Some Finnish morphemes are initial and non-final (stems) and 
some are non-initial (suffixes) in word-structure. Stems fall into 
several classes, delimited by the particular set of suffixes that may 
follow in close juncture. Substantival stems form one large class; 
here belong those that are followed by case-suffixes. There is also 
a very small class of adverbial stems. These are followed by zero- 
suffix; they may not be followed by any case-suffix;’ e. g., heti 
“immediately,” pian “soon,” jo “already.” 

Substantives are divided into several sub-classes. One such con- 
sists of substantival (nominal, adjectival, pronominal) stems which 
may be followed by a dozen or so suffixes called adverbial suffixes; 
these may not be added to any other class of stems. Such stems may, 
however, be followed by case-suffixes as well, and are, therefore, 
substantival by definition; e. g., paha “bad”: pahasti’ “badly”: 
osa “‘part”: osittain “partly” (adverbial suffixes -sti and - [i|ttain). 

In addition to the adverbial stems and adverbial suffixes just 
mentioned, there is also a group of unique elements’ or nonce-forms, 
restricted to a single position and functioning as emphatic adverbs. 
Eight of them (1-8 below; a few additional formations may exist) 
were recorded from the speech of three informants.* Each expres- 
sion seems to be used quite frequently. An example of each, with 
discussion, follows. 


* A somewhat different version of this paper was read at the 1944 meeting 

of the Linguistic Society in New York. 

1 Delimitation of the adverbial class, therefore, is by negative criteria. Cf. 
Serge Karcevskij, “Sur la nature de l’adverbe,” TCLP 6. (1936) 107-11: 
“Toute la structure de l’adverbe est déterminée par ce caractére négatif. 
On dirait qu’est adverbe tout mot qui n’est ni substantif, ni adjectif, ni 
verbe. Cette formule si simpliste qu’elle soit répond a une réalité.” 

2 L. Bloomfield, Language (New York [1933]), p. 160. 

3 Mrs. Kerttu Cassen (from QOulainen), Miss. Margit Gardberg (from 
Helsinki), Miss Kyllikki Jarvi (from Yliharma), assistants in the AST 


Finnish language program at Indiana University. 
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Every one of these nonce-forms (a) is restricted in position before 
a single substantive stem (and some of its derivatives) and (b) 
consists of a stem which echoes the first or the first two phonemes 
of the substantive, and one or two suffixes. 

1) Han on ypé yksin maailmassa “he is all alone in the world”; 
ypo before yksin “alone,” and consisting of a nonce-stem y- and a 
suffix -po (-pé by vowel-harmony). 

2) Varastohuone oli tépé téysi “the store-room was chock-full”; 
tapé before taysi “full” (and some of its derivatives), and con- 
sisting of a nonce-stem #d- and the suffix -po (cf. 1). 

3) Ravintola oli typé tyhja “the restaurant was quite empty”; 
typo before tyhja “empty” (and some of its derivatives), and con- 
sisting of a nonce-stem ty- and the suffix -po (cf. 1, 2). 

4) Ovi oli apposen auki “the door was wide open”; apposen 
before auki “open,” and consisting of a nonce-stem a- and the two 
suffixes, -ppo and -sen. 

5) Han jatti ikkunan sepposen seldlleen “he left the window 
wide open”; sepposen before seldlleen “open” (and some of its 
derivatives), and consisting of a nonce-stem se- and the two suffixes 
-ppo and -sen (cf. 4). 

6) Han meni saunaan ilkosen alasti “she went into the steam- 
bath stark naked”; ilkosen before alasti “naked,” and consisting 
of a nonce-stem i- and the two suffixes -lko and -sen (for -sen cf. 
4-5; the suffix -sen may, however, freely be omitted: ilko alasti). 

7) Ikkuna oli selkosen selallaan “the window was wide open”; 
selkosen before selalléan “open” (and some of its derivatives), and 
consisting of a nonce-stem se- and the suffixes -lko and -sen (cf. 6; 
the suffix -se may, however freely be omitted: selko selalladn). 

8) Ulkona oli pilkkosen pimea “it was pitch-dark outside”; 
pilkkosen before pimea “dark,” and consisting of a nonce-stem pi- 
and the two suffixes -lkko and -sen (for -sen cf. 4-7; it may again 
freely be omitted: pilkko pimed). 


4 Cf. Hungarian telis tele or telides tele “chock-full.” Telis or telides are 
nonce-forms, restricted in position before tele “full.” These formations are 
fairly uncommon in Hungarian. 

5 Severi Alanne, Suomalais-Englantilainen Sanakirja (Superior, Wis., 

1919), p. 24, lists apposen alasti “stark naked, stripped to the skin.” The 

informants claimed that, though this combination was possible, they never 

used it. Cf. example 6 above. 
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On the basis of these eight instances, the structure of these ad- 
verbs may be stated as follows: 

Stems: When the modified substantive begins with a vowel (1, 
4, 6), the stem will consist of a single vowel, usually (1, 4) the 
same. When the modified substantive begins with a consonant (2, 
3, 5, 7, 8), the stem will consist of the same consonant followed 
by the suffix -sen, but more commonly the latter. The suffix -lkko 
in Finnish) of the modified substantive. 

Suffixes: These suffixes can be isolated: -po, -ppo, -lko, -lkko, 
and -sen. Since -po occurs only before open juncture and -ppo only 
before the suffix -sen, the two forms may be said to be in complem- 
entary distribution, and assumed to be morpheme-variants of a 
suffix -p(p)o. This suffix, then, occurs in five instances (1-5); in 
two instances (4-5) it is followed by -sen, and in all other cases 
(1-3) by open juncture. The suffix -lko occurs in two instances 
(6-7); in both cases it may be followed either by open juncture or 
by the second phoneme (always a vowel; there are no initial clusters 
occurs in one instance only (8), and may be followed either by 
open juncture or by the suffix -sen, but neither can be said to 
predominate. 


Indiana University 













LES ETUDES DE LINGUISTIQUE FRANCAISE 
EN FRANCE DEPUIS 1940 


ALBERT DauzaT 





Les études et travaux de linguistique frangaise n’ont pas été 
interrompus en France pendant |’occupation allemande. Malgré les 
difficultés de toute sorte qui ont fait obstacle 4 la production in- 
tellectuelle, jamais on n’a travaillé davantage. 

Ces difficultés, rappelons-les pour mémoire. Difficulté de ravi- 
taillement qui faisaient perdre un temps précieux en corvées et 
démarches diverses, l’intellectuel étant forcé, par la dureté des 
temps, 4 coopérer, dans son intérieur, 4 des besognes dont il était 
Jispensé en temps normal. Pénurie de chauffage, bien plus pénible 
que la pénurie des denrées alimentaires, car il était plus malaisé, 
sinon impossible, d’y porter reméde: 4 moins d’avoir la résistance 
physique d’un Erasme, il faut, par les froids, un minimum de 
chaleur pour se livrer aux travaux de recherche. A un autre point 
de vue, l’expression de la pensée, méme dans le domaine scienti- 
fique, était 4 la merci du bon plaisir des occupants, qui, en outre, 
pour l’impression, distribuaient parcimonieusement le papier en 
servant les publications et les éditeurs dociles et en brimant ceux 
des autres que leur hypocrisie n’avait pas jugé 4 propos d’étrangler. 

Mais en regard de ces obstacles, il faut mettre dans l’autre pla- 
teau de la balance, la suppression des obligations mondaines, des 
“‘plaisirs” de toute sorte, et, pratiquement, des voyages, donc plus 
de loisirs pour le travail, surtout en été — les gains de la belle 
saison compensant largement les pertes de l’hiver — et le calme 
rendu a la réflexion, le repliement sur soi-méme, le besoin, enfin, 
de s’évader des tristesses de l’heure dans le plus sir refuge (en 
dehors de nos groupes de Résistance): le travail — et le désir 
intense de “tenir”, de résister 4 l’envahisseur, 4 sa pression morale 
plus encore que matérielle, de sauver l’Ame de la France, chacun 
dans sa modeste sphére, en s’attachant plus que jamais au culte 
de sa langue. A part quelques découragés, victimes d’une dépression 
excusable, oui, jamais nous n’avons autant travaillé. 

Préparer des travaux, c’était relativement facile, bien qu’on fit 
coupé des productions étrangéres, Allemagne 4 part. Mais il fallait 
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paraitre pour conserver allumé le flambeau de notre culture. On 
sy est ingénié du mieux qu’on a pu. 

D’abord les revues. Nos deux revues de linguistique frangaise 
ont tenu, non sans mal, non sans risque. Mario Roques pourra dire 
un jour 4 quelles difficultés il s’est heurté et comment il les a 
surmontées pour faire paraitre la Romania en zone dite libre, dif- 
ficultés aggravées aprés l’occupation totale de la France. Quant 
au Francais Moderne, qui n’a eu que deux interruptions, chacune 
de six mois environ, l’une en 1940 aprés le désastre, l’autre en 
1944, 4 la suite de interruption des communications par voie 
ferrée, je l’ai fait paraitre sans autorisation, en assumant person- 
nellement les risques, et grace 4 un stock de papier (non déclaré, 
bien entendu). Je spéculais, non sans raison, sur le cloisonnement 
des services allemands, tout en restant 4 la merci d’une dénon- 
ciation. Des numéros ont continué 4 prendre le chemin des Univer- 
sités allemandes, qui ne se sont apercues de rien. Les noms des 
members de nos comités de patronage et de rédaction ont toujours 
figuré sans changement, anglo-saxons et juifs compris, au verso 
de la couverture. J’ai publié tranquillement — jusqu’au jour ot 
je n’ai plus rien regu d’eux — dans le no. d’octobre 1940 (paru 
en mars 1941) des articles de Leo Spitzer sur “vous et nous, 
régime atone de on” et d’Etienne de Ullmann, réfugié hongrois a 
Londres, sur la chronologie des anglicismes en frangais, puis, dans 
le suivant un autre article de Spitzer sur le style des chroniqueurs 
financiers (d’aprés une étude du linguiste belge A. Grégoire). Et 
jai pu dire, 4 Tissue du diner (illégal 4 tous les points de vue, 
ravitaillement compris) qui commémorait, sous la présidence de 
Mario Roques, les dix ans de la revue, que l’ogre ne m’avait pas 
encore dévoré. Nous étions trop! — Mais tous ceux qui avaient 
Vhonneur et la responsabilité de diriger une revue savaient qu’une 
autorisation n’aurait été accordée qu’a des conditions humiliantes 
et inacceptables et que, méme si on s était résigné 4 passer sous 
les fourches caudines, on s’exposait 4 des atermoiements indéfinis 
— aprés des promesses, voire des éloges hypocrites qui se termi- 
neraient (s’ils se terminaient) par un refus. Car ]’occupant voulait 
tuer esprit de recherche, l’esprit critique, et ruiner la culture 
frangaise. 

N’empéche que la résistance, calme mais tenace, des universi- 
taires comme des éditeurs en a imposé aux Allemands. Au début 
de occupation, ceux-ci demandaient 4 la librairie Larousse de 
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supprimer dans les nouvelles éditions de ses dictionnaires les mots 
boche, barbare (et quelques autres) ainsi que les articles Pologne, 
Tchécoslovaquie, pays non seulement rayés de la carte actuelle de 
Europe, mais qui étaient décrétés n’avoir jamais existé. Les 
directeurs de la maison s’honorérent en décidant qu’ils ne tiendrai- 
ent aucun compte de ces injonctions: on verrait bien! Et ils firent 
paraitre (entre autres) en 1942 une deuxiéme édition de mon 
Dictionnaire étymologique qui contenait toujours barbare et boche 
et dans lequel nazi “national-socialiste” figurait en homonyme no. 
2, aprés le mot d’argot nazi “syphilitique.” C’est en tenant téte aux 
Allemands que nous sommes arrivés 4 faire paraitre la majeure 
partie de notre production scientifique. 

Parmi les travaux en équipe, Mario Roques a continué inlassa- 
blement le dépouillement considérable du vocabulaire frangais, qu’il 
avait commencé en 1936. On ne sera pas surpris que le Gouverne- 
ment de Vichy lui ait rogné les crédits jusqu’a l’extréme. Quoiqu’au 
ralenti, le travail a été poursuivi. 

Sous la direction de Mario Roques et en utilisant le dépouille- 
ment précité, un groupe de professeurs prépare, depuis quelques 
années, un Dictionnaire du francais moderne (de 1789 a nos 
jours), qui comblera une lacune, car la période révolutionnaire 
et le 19° siécle sont peu représentés chez Littré et dans le Diction- 
naire Général; pour le 20° siécle tout est 4 faire. On prévoit huit 
volumes de 800 pages environ. Dans la pensée des auteurs, ce se- 
rait un dictionnaire perpétuel: les pages, classées dans une reliure 
mobile, seraient réimprimées dés que le besoin -s’en ferait sentir, 
afin que les différents articles soient réguliérement tenus au cou- 
rant; on éviterait ainsi que le dictionnaire ne vielllit peu a peu. 

De mon cété, j’avais mis en chantier en 1939 un Nouvel atlas 
linguistique de la France, concu comme un ensemble d’atlas régio- 
naux, et pour lequel j’ai groupé autour de moi tous les dialectolo- 
gues de marque, dirigeant chacun un atlas régional: MM. Jean 
Bourciez, Auguste Brun, Charles Bruneau, A. Duraffour, P. Fouché, 
Gardette, Guerlin de Guer, Millardet, Porteau, avec Paul Lebel 
comme secrétaire général. Malgré la guerre, qui a ralenti nos 
travaux, nous avons conduit des enquétes préliminaires dans toutes 
les régions, préparé notre questionnaire définitif dans mes con- 
férences de |’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, et complété nos 
équipes. Les enquéteurs sont presque tous de jeunes professeurs 
préparant des théses de dialectologie sur la région qui leur est 
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confiée. Quelques-uns assument & la fois l’enquéte et la direction 
de l’atlas régional (MM. Loriot pour le Nord, Pignon pour Ouest, 
Rostaing pour le Sud-Est). Notre brochure-programme a paru en 
1942 (sans autorisation, bien entendu et sans date). On prévoit 
une dizaine d’atlas régionaux. 

Des ouvrages que j’ai publiés pendant cette période, le premier, 
’Europe linguistique, allait étre mis en vente chez Payot en juin 
1940, au moment de nostre désastre. J’avais écrit ce livre pour 
dresser le tableau de l'Europe linguistique en corrélation avec les 
faits sociaux, historiques et géographiques. J’étais amené naturel- 
lement 4 condamner la théorie raciste, dont je n’avais pas de peine 
a démontrer l’absurdité scientifique. Et comme, par surcroit, je 
traitais Hitler de “fou sanguinaire qui a mis le feu 4 Europe”, 
on congoit que |’éditeur se soit haté de retirer ce livre da la circu- 
lation pour le cacher en province, d’ow il est ressorti aprés la libé- 
ration. Deux cents exemplaires étaient déja partis 4 la vente. L’un 
d’eux fut apergu un jour entre les mains d’un officier allemand 
(il était dit que Pogre ne devait pas me dévorer). Si je signale ici 
ce livre, c’est parce qu’il contient des faits nouveaux sur la répar- 
tition et la statistique des dialectes, les limites des parlers allogé- 
nes et leurs déplacements récents. 

J’ai tenu a publier (chez le méme éditeur) pendant l’occupation 
(en 1942) Le Génie de la langue frangaise. Mon but était de déga- 
ger des recherches d’un siécle (1840-1940) les caractéres généraux 
et originaux de notre langue, en filtrant les résultats de la linguis- 
tique pour les transposer sur le plan du public cultivé. J’estimais 
qu’il était de mon devoir de Frangais, en tant que linguiste, de con- 
sacrer un livre 4 la gloire de la langue frangaise, qu’on fait mieux 
aimer en la faisant mieux connaitre. Nos ennemis ne s’y sont pas 
trompés: il nous est revenu, par nos services de renseignements 
qu’a |’Ambassade d’Allemagne on avait dit que c’était un livre 
d’auto-défense. 

J’ai profité aussi des années d’occupation pour mettre au point 
un traité (le premier) d’anthroponymie francaise, dont je réu- 
nissais les matériaux depuis 1925 et qui vient de sortir sous le 
titre Les Noms de famille de France (Payot). En méme temps je 
groupais et je remettais 4 jour les Etudes de linquistique francaise 
(chez d’Artrey), réunissant des articles (souvent refondus) donnés 
dans diverses revues, et qui ont paru aussi en 1945. 
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Nous avons eu la douleur de perdre, pendant la guerre, deux 
grands grammairiens, l’oncle et le neveu, dont les noms resteront 
associés dans l’histoire de notre langue: Jacques Damourette et 
Edouard Pichon. Pichon est mort le premier (janvier, 1940), en 
pleine vigueur intellectuelle, des suites d’une maladie contractée 
au front en 1914-1918; Damourette s’est éteint doucement en 
octobre 1943. Ils ont eu la satisfaction d’avoir terminé leur monu- 
mentale grammaire —- la plus importante, de beaucoup, de toutes 
les grammaires descriptives du frangais moderne. Le tome VI (743 
p., 8°), consacré aux pronoms et adjectifs-pronoms, a paru en 1944. 
Le tome VII et dernier est 4 l’impression. Les éditions d’Artrey 
(qui publient Le Frangais Moderne) ont tenu, malgré les lourdes 
charges d’une publication qui n’a pas encore couvert ses frais, a 
mener 4 bonne fin cet ouvrage qui honore la science frangaise. 

La magistrale Histoire de la langue francaise de Ferdinand 
Brunot a donné un nouveau tome (en 1943), le dernier qu’ait 
rédigé le maitre avant sa mort. Ce tome X, 2° partie, expose com- 
ment et pourquoi, aprés la secousse révolutionnaire, on est revenu 
a TPordre et a la discipline en matiére de langage plus aisément 
que dans les autres domaines. Le prochain volume, qui concerne le 
francais hors de France pendant la Révolution et l’Empire, repose 
sur un manuscrit assez avancé laissé par le défunt et qui a été mis 
au point par son disciple Charles Bruneau: il verra le jour sous 
peu. 

L’important Dictionnaire de la langue francaise au XVI" siécle 
d’Edmond Huguet, que le premier éditeur avait laissé en panne, 
en 1935, a la lettre D, a repris sa publication en 1944 chez Didier. 
Le manuscrit est entiérement terminé. Cing fascicules ont paru en 
dix-huit mois. La publication se poursuit réguliérement. 

J. Marouzeau a publié chez Masson en 1941 le Précis de stylis- 
tique frangaise qui nous manquait et qui s’inspire des recherches 
du linguiste genevois Charles Bally. 

Parmi les monographies grammaticales, la plus remarquable 
est la thése de doctorat-és-lettres de Léon Wagner (soutenue au 
cours d’une permission par l’auteur mobilisé): Les Phrases hypo- 
thétiques commengant par “n’”, des origines a la fin du XVI’ siécle. 

Dans le domaine provengal, c’est en 1941 qu’a été terminée, 
avec le tome IV (appendice: les dialectes; tables et index) la pub- 
lication de l’ouvrage posthume, et déja classique, de J. Ronjat, 
Grammaire istorique des parlers provengaux modernes, grace & 
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Maurice Grammont, qui l’a édité & Montpellier dans la collection 
de la Société des Langues Romanes. 

Parmi les études sur le langage des écrivains se détachent deux 
théses de Sorbonne: Gilbert Mayer, La Qualification affective dans 
les romans de Balzac (1940) ; Pierre Nardin, La Langue et le style 
de Jules Renard, lune et |’autre éditées, comme celle de Wagner, 
a la librairie Droz, qui mérite de figurer au palmarés des éditeurs. 
Les éditions d’Artrey ont publié en brochures trois travaux im- 
portants qui avaient paru par tranches dans Le Francais Moderne: 
E. Pichon, Les Principes de la suffixation en frangais (1942); 
abbé Poirier, La Langue de Rabelais dans ses rapports avec le bas 
Poitou; Maurice Schone: A propos de la correspondance de Flau- 
bert, langue écrite et langue parlée (1944). 

La toponymie frangaise est particuliérement bien représentée. 
Ma chronique de toponymie de la Revue des études anciennes, qui 
résume chaque année — entre des articles originaux — les publi- 
cations de l’année précédente, a paru sans interruption. L’éditeur 
Payot, qui fut un des meilleurs résistants de ’édition, a publié en 
1942, ouvrage posthume de Ch. Perrenot, La Toponymie burgon- 
de, dont j’ai écrit la préface. En 1941 a vu le jour, dans la collec- 
tion du Ministére de |’Education Nationale, un des meilleurs dic- 
tionnaires topographiques départementaux, celui des Vosges, par 
Paul Maréchal. La seconde partie du remarquable travail de Mme. 
Houth-Baltus sur la toponymie de la région de Versailles a paru 
en 1941 dans le Bulletin de la Commission des Antiquités de Seine- 
et-Oise (dictionnaire des noms de lieux et lieux-dits des 38 com- 
munes, dont le dépouillement peut étre considéré comme exhau- 
stif). Suite de l’excellent travail de J. Soyer sur l’origine et la 
formation des noms de lieux du Loiret, fagcicules VII et VIII 

(Orléans, Houzé, 1943 et 1944). Parmi les répertoires, signalons 
Ja magnifique publication des Chartes du Forez (Macon, Protat), 
commencée avant la guerre grace 4 un intelligent mécéne, et pour- 
suivie réguliérement. Un livre de vulgarisation, Les Noms de lieux 
de France, par Ch. Rostaing (1945), auquel feront pendant Les 
Noms de personne, de Paul Lebel, dans la collection “Que sais-je?” 
des Presses Universitaires (ot j’ai donné, en 1944, les Etapes de 
la langue francaise). Les deux auteurs ont terminé leurs théses, qui 
seront prochainement soutenues, le premier sur la Toponymie de 
la Provence, le second sur l’Hydronymie francaise (deux travaux, 
longuement miris, de premier ordre). 
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La dialectologie n’a pas moins été en faveur. Plusieurs travaux 
honorables ont été publiés dans la collection Droz. I] faut mettre 
hors pair les théses de l’abbé Gardette (aujourd’hui Mgr. Gardette, 
recteur de l'Institut catholique de Lyon): Géographie phonétique 
du Forez et Etudes de géographie morphologique sur les patois du 
Forez (Macon, Protat, 1941). De mon cété j’ai publié en 1941 
dans la Revue de linguistique romane (t. XIV, daté 1938), une 
Géographie phonétique de la basse Auvergne, que je préparais 
depuis des années, en élargissant, par des enquétes successives, le 
sujet qui avait été l’objet de ma seconde thése en 1906, et dont j’ai 
renouvelé la méthode d’interprétation. 

Il est surtout réconfortant de voir le nombre des jeunes, étudiants 
et professeurs, qui viennent, avec enthousiasme et désintéressement, 
i la linguistique frangaise et qui préparent des théses grammati- 
cales, dialectologiques, toponymiques. La province nous en envoie 
de nouveaux chaque année. Le flambeau de nos études n’est pas 
prés de s’éteindre. Et c’est un devoir pour moi, un agréable devoir, 
en terminant ces pages, de rendre hommage 4 cette jeunesse (si 
injustement calomniée par les tristes tenants du sartrisme) qui a 
été admirable dans la résistance pendant l’occupation, et par la- 
quelle s’affirmera le redressement de la France. 


Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes, Paris 
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Wotr Lestau, Gafat Documents. Records of a South-Ethiopic Language. 
Grammar, Text, and Comparative Vocabulary. New Haven, Conn., American 
Oriental Society, 1945. 188 pp. $3.50. 


Together with his teacher, Marcel Cohen, Dr. Leslau has established almost 
a monopoly in the scientific study of the Ethiopic dialects. During the past 
ten years he has published three monographs and several articles on these 
languages as well as on general Semitic linguistics. The reviewer approached 
the present work with the expectation of finding it a genuine contribution 
to scholarship, and has not been disappointed. 

The dialect in question was until recently spoken in the province of Gafat, 
north-west of Addis Ababa, but has now seemingly been replaced by 
Amharic. Dr. Leslau’s study is chiefly based on a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, containing, among other things, a translation of the Song of 
Solomon which, he thinks, was made from an earlier Amharic translation 
from Geez. ; 

The first part of the monograph is a brief but linguistically competent 
study of the grammar. In Part II the Gafat text of the Song of Solomon is 
reproduced in facsimile and is followed by a transliteration and annotated 
translation into English. Part III contains a Gafat-English vocabulary with 
comparative Semitic material. Thus the work might well serve as a textbook 
in a course on Semitic Linguistics. 

Among the many interesting observations on Gafat grammar the following 
may be of special interest to the Semitist. Gafat belongs to the South-Ethiopic 
group, more particularly to the sub-group of Harari-Oriental Guragué (but 
there is an apparent inconsistency in Leslau’s remarks here: on p. 13 he 
classes Harari with Oriental Guragué, and on p. 14 with Occidental Guragué; 
is this a slip?). All the laryngals except h have disappeared in Gafat as in 
Amharic and Guragué (p. 24). Final euphonic i is more common in Gafat 
than in other Ethiopic dialects (pp. 31-2). There is probably Gushitic in- 
fluence in the construction of determinant-determined, e. g., “mother children” 
for “children of the mother” (p. 45). The relative clause is placed before 
the noun qualified by it, perhaps under Cushitic influence (pp. 54-5). The 
numerals bagla “hundred” and sih “thousand” are of Cushitic origin (p. 90). 
There is also Cushitic influence in the use of the postpositions, as in Galla 
(p. 93). The normal sentence-order is (1) subject, (2) direct or indirect 
complement, (3) verb. This order, which is found in all South Ethiopic and 
some North Ethiopic dialects, is due to Cushitic influence (p. 99). 

Considering the shortness of his sojourn in this country, we must admire 
the clarity and correctness of Leslau’s style. The only ‘slip noted by the 
reviewer was “literary translation” for “literal translation” on p. 101. An 
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expert on Ethiopic dialectology might find various points to question or 
correct, but the reviewer, who is at home only in general Semitic Linguistics, 
has found nothing to quarrel with and much to admire. 


RALPH MARCus 
University of Chicago 


Yakov MALKIEL, Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia 
in the Romance Languages, with Special Regard to Ibero-Romance = 
University of California Publications in Linguistics, 1. 4, Berkeley, 1945. 
vi + 188 pp. 


It is always refreshing to read a work on linguistics in which fact-finding 
is a primary objective and where the comparative study of the Romance 
Languages occupies a place of honor. The author, to be sure, set out to do 
only Spanish and Portuguese, but, significantly enough, saw that comparison 
was essential. 

This is a good deal more than a resumption of Jung-Grammatiker practice. 
Numerous are points at which newer thought has refertilized an old form 
of linguistic activity, e.g., the examination of the Latin base in the matter 
of the -ére-verbs (p. 44), with the conclusion that this conjugation com- 
prehended a group predominantly intransitive and imperfective — a lead 
that might have been extended to a consideration of abstractions and their 
building, especially in Provencal; social phenomena, such as degree of culture 
and the interpenetration of the social strata (p. 51) ; increased emphasis on 
semantic phases of analogy; effects of political developments, such as the 
devastation and resettlement of Castille (p. 71; the region between Amaya 
Rock and Burgos); the preference for a historical investigation of French 
influences (p. 72) over the positing of common Vulgar Latin bases (equip- 
ped, doubtless, with asterisks all too often) — all these features represent 
a real advance on the method of treatment which prevailed in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

Chronology is rigorously examined, particularly in the “Stratification of 
the Old Spanish Derivatives,” carried out on the basis of dates (p. 81), 
and, on a somewhat smaller scale, the examination of the reasons for the 
prevalence of -entia over -antia in Rhaeto-Romance, in contrast to the OF 
situation, resulting from the interruption of communications in 450 A. D. 

Such considerations as these take up the first half of the book, pp. 1-87, 
i.e., a series of chapters on the history of the two suffixes in each of the 
Romance languages. The rest, to p. 187, is a series of word-lists representing 
the major Romance tongues. I miss one for Provencal. There are special 
problems involved in this particular area. Some are the result of special 
literary situations, as Malkiel has perceived (p. 55). Semantics plays an 
unusual réle where philosophical, semi- or pseudo-philosophical considerations 
enter. The influence of the schools has yet to be evaluated at this point. 
I note conoissensa and especially entendensa, whose divergence from Old 
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r French is clear. There is, in Provencal, also, a peculiarly strong feeling for 
:, the relation of formations in -ensa to the adjectival ones in -en, the feeling 
which the theorists called “derivacié” or spoke of in connection with “rims 
derivatius” (cf. Leys d’Amors, ed. J. Anglade, Toulouse, 1919-1920. 2. 114). 
S Certain phases of conoissensa and entendensa the present reviewer expects to 
treat in detail in an article that has been in preparation for some time. 

It is natural that the Spanish list should be the most exhaustive, since 
Malkiel’s chief interest is there, and here, of course, we include Portuguese. 
Each section terminates with a table of abbreviations for works used in the 


" course of the section, which constitutes, therefore, the bibliography of that 
4 section. It is a valuable list of works, very useful, since it is up-to-date and 
: close to exhaustive for most fields; but it is hard to use, because each 
section has its own list. The notes, at the end of the book, have a considerable 
| amount of information packed away, some of which might have been in 
“ the text (e. g., p. 172, n. 157). This arrangement makes the book somewhat 
* unwieldy. 
4 It has always been an experience to observe how readily and with what 
precision scholars with scientific linguistic training who in recent years have 
, come to these shores learn to manipulate the intricacies of English. That is, 
- by and large, the situation in this instance. A few exceptions can by pointed 
“ out, not always of usage actually wrong, but often of cases where technical 
3 terms that are employed are probably not the ones to which the average 
d reader here would be accustomed. Such are: “unorganic formation” (p. 65) 
suggestive of the German unorganisch, where “inorganic,” itself not too 
- often used, would be preferable; “romanicists” (p. 43) is rather uncommon, 
while “graphs” for “spellings” is definitely redolent of Fr. graphies (p. 55). 
” “Counted formations” (p. 42), meaning “limited in number,” seems likewise 
. to be a foreignism. “Reflex” (p. 64) in the sense of “descendant” or even 
ms of “derivative” would be a useful addition to the English linguistic vocabulary, 
h if its exact usage could be defined to the satisfaction of workers in the field. t 


; As it is, I do not believe that it would be clearly understood in all its 





nt ramifications. Tradition has it that Meyer-Liibke used it currently, and it 
may have passed to Malkiel, a student of Gamillscheg, who perhaps heard 
it from the old master himself. 
f So much for the general considerations. A few details may be interesting: 
) P. 83: A propos of Judaeo-Spanish, the statement is made that, in the 
’ Ordenamento of 1432, the language is not unusual, while that of con- 
temporary Bible-translation is notably archaic. Somewhat the same situ- 
7 ation takes place in the “Jiidisch-Deutsch” versions of Hebrew liturgic texts, 
ca where the vernacular becomes a kind of secondary sacred language, highly 
g archaic in character and rigid in its lack of evolution, differing, in short, 
al from the current speech of those for whom the translation is said to be 
al destined. 
in P. 94: “Formations that have survived in Mod. Fr. or Mod. Eng. have 
8 been omitted.” For the former, evidently, the word “standard” should have 


been added, since one could make up a sizable list of words (1) used by 
consciously archaizing writers like George Sand (coiitance, demeurance, 
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apparaissance, occurring in her “rustic” novels) or (2) found in present 
or recent “argot,” perhaps by way of dialect: becquetance, cuistance. 

P. 149: What does “inconsistency of usage” mean? One also misses, in 
this section, the old, but still useful, Diccionari de la llengua catalana 
(Barcelona, 1839), where are to be found erranza, benvolensa (“ant. bene- 
volensa”), benivolensa (“ant. benevolensa”), malvolencia (“y malvolensa”) ; 
8. v. parenca, “ant. aparencia’; s. v. remenca, “ant. redempcid”; s. v, 
temencga, a cross-reference to temor; continenza has an alternative con- 
tinencia. 

The fact that this study suggests other problems, even aspects of the 
-antia, -entia- question, and that it calls forth a number of possibilities in 
other suffixes, gives evidence of the vitality that studies of this kind still 
possess. May we not see more of them? 


A. H. Scnutz 
Ohio State University 


Miscellania Fabra, Recull de treballs de lingiiistica catalana i romanica 
dedicats a Pompeu Fabra pels seus amics i deixebles amb motiv del 75é 
aniversari del la seva naixenca, Buenos Aires, Imprenta i Casa Editora 
“Conti,” 1943. vii + 400 pp. 

A complete list of the contents of this rich and voluminous work will be 
given here, although special attention will be given only to articles of 
particular interest for linguists. 

P. Aebischer, Autour de [origine du nom de Catalogne, pp. 1-26, examines 
carefully the elements of the problem, the first instances of the name, the 
most important etymologies proposed up to date and proposes a new one: 
from Mons Catanus, a fortress dominating the road from France to Barcelona, 
comes an adjective *monte-catanus, whence * catandnus, and, by dissimila- 
tion, catalénus, already found in the 12th cent. Almost at the same time, and 
without knowing of Aebischer’s essay, I proposed a different etymology 
(Catalaunia from Catalauni, a Celtic people) in RFH 6 (1944). 382 sqq. 

P. B. Balaguer, Bastero i els origens de la lengua catalana, pp. 27-35, 
studies the work of the Catalan Provengalist Antoni de Bastero i Lledo, 
born in Barcelona about 1675; ‘died in Gerona in 1737. His works are 
strongly influenced by Bembo’s Prose and by the Italian Accademia della 
Crusca, 

J. Cases-Carb6, La preposicié “amb” dins els textos antics, pp. 37-41. 
The preposition written ab in the texts of the 13th-15th cent. was pronounced 
amb, wich is now the spoken form used by all Catalans. 

A. Gali, L’alliberament de la frase, notes per a una metodologia de la 
composicio, pp. 42-61: remarks on the progressive “freeing of the sentence,” 
or greater capacity of expression, acquired by school, study, and experience. 

J. G. Mas, Llegint “La Colla del Correr,” notes filologiques i folkloriques, 
pp. 62-80: lexicographical remarks on a Catalan 19th cent. novel by Joan 
Pons i Massaven. 
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A. Alonso, Particién de las lenguas romdnicas de occidente, pp. 81-101. 
Taking up once more the question of the position of Catalan among Romance 
languages, Alonso reaches the conclusion that in “Western” Romania (which 
excludes Italy and Dacia, and apparently Sardinia) the only really deep 
linguistic division-line runs not between Spanish and Catalan, as Meyer- 
Liibke claimed, but between French and Provengal, roughly along the Loire. 
France, both because of the strong Celtic and Germanic superstrata, and 
also because its Romanization was later and not so thorough as that of 
Southern Gaul and Iberia, appears to be an area of strong linguistic in- 
novations, which separate it from the other Western Romance languages, 
Portuguese, Leonese, Castilian, Catalan, Gasconian, and Provencal. The same 
thing happens, although to a much smaller extent, for Castilian in Spain: 
Northern Castile, because of its late Romanization, left more influence to 
the substratum and evolved many more innovations than the other Ibero- 
Roman languages. I may only remark (on p. 89) that it seems strange to 
say that Provengal has preserved “without diphthongization all Latin tonic 
vowels”; it is hard to believe that the Italian €>ig 6>yg should be in- 
dependent of the similar (or identical) phenomena in French and Spanish. 
The geographic distribution makes it much more likely that “Provengal” 
once knew a more extensive diphthongization. 

P. Bosch i Gimpera, Lingiiistica i etnologia primitiva a Catalunya, pp. 
102-7: a summary review of the linguistic and archaelogical evidence for 
Pre-Roman Catalonia; sharply separates Iberic from the two Pyrenean Pre- 
Iberic elements, Ligurian and Basque; searches for traces of these old 
substrata in the different Catalan and Aragonese dialects; and admits for 
Catalonia only the Celtic invasion of 900 B. C., not the later one of the 
Volcae (3d cent. B. C.). 

J. Coromines, Noms de loc catalans d origen germanic, pp. 108-32, studies 
some place-names in -reny or -ren from Germanic -sind; -riu, from -ric; -iu, 
from Germanic -iu, and some others. 

W. J. Entwistle, Remarks on the idealistic extensions of linguistic science, 
pp. 133-42. A very interesting attempt to separate the three elements of 
language; the linguistic utterances (intelligible symbols) of the speaker 
Ego \are understood by the listener Tu in three ways: (1) in their logical 
sense as conveying information; (2) in so far as they are symbols used to 
denote affective values; (3) a certain surplus of significance, not symbolical- 
ly represented, which Tu receives because he also is an artist in words and 
is intuitively sympathetic with the thought-processes of Ego. Entwistle’s con- 
ception of language is, ‘as can be seen, very near to Croce’s. 

L. Fraando de Saint-Germain, Consideracions entorn d’un pla de glossari 
raonat de la llengua catalana medieval, pp. 143-74: gives also a few examples 
of the proposed glossary. 

L. Gauchat, Homo non sapit, pp.175-9. The late French linguist studies 
the extension, uses, and deformations of this formula (French un je ne sais 
quoi, Italian un non so che dinusitato e molle [Tasso]) in the French-Swiss 
and Rheto-Romance dialects. 

C. Grand6, Vocabulari Rossellonés, pp. 180-205. 
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F. Mateu i Llopis, Nomina dels Sarrains de les muntanyes del Coll de 
Rates regne de Valéncia en l'any 1409, sagons el llibre de la collecta del 
morabati del batlle de Callosa, pp. 206-241. 

C. Salvador, Vocabulari de Benassal (Maestrat), pp. 242-63. 

L. Spitzer, Etymologies catalanes et provengales, pp. 264-79. Contents: 
“Catalan quelcom, provengal calacom, queracom” (suppresses the “latin 
superflu” *“quiddacumque); “Un sens métaphorique du catalan ram” 
(“branch”]; “Ancien provencal (per) digastendos ‘avec intention (mali- 
cieuse)’ “[“Digastendons [sic!] se décompose 4 mon avis en digas 
(= digatz, subj. de dire) et tendos (pluriel de tendon ‘tendon,’ peut-étre 
avec I’-s de (a) de ginolhons) et se traduira: ‘soyezl-moi] favorables, 
tendons!’ ”]; “Catalan melangia” [< menorrhagia]; “Catalan alda, olda 
‘vieux’” [connects it with O. H. German hilt, cf. English Ailt). 

O. J. Tuulio (Tallgren), Petites glanures de sémantique catalane, pp. 
280-88. Contents: Accusare [means “signaler, indiquer quelqu’un” in 
Catalan; this meaning must already have existed in archaic Latin (?!! 
G. B.)1; Firmare [means “lier, attacher, festbinden”]; Natus [grammatical- 
ized in Balearic with the meaning “anybody, nobody, nothing,” as in 
Spanish and, to a degree, in Old French]; sentire {has in Catalan not only 
the “Latin” meaning “to feel, to perceive,” but also the “Italian” meaning 
“to hear,” which is also found in Portuguese; an additional note of J. 
Corominas adds that sentire is the usual verb in the sense “to hear” in most 
of the Catalan-speaking territory, inclusive of Valencia and the Roussillon; 
it is general in “popular” Spanish in Argentina, to some extent also in 
Chile and has some roots in Classical Spanish (where, of course, it may 
very well be an Italianism. G. B.)]; Unus [with an important additional 
note by Corominas; studies the expression tot d’una “always’, always.... 
always....always, always....after....after...., always immediately 
after...., immediately, suddenly”; Romanian has several similar expres- 
sions, which also go back to Latin ind]. 

R. Violant i Simorra, L’individu en el Falmisell, Notes per a un vocabulari 
del pallars sobira, pp. 289-308. 

LL. P. Flores, Vocabulari valencia de Tart de la navegacio i de la con- 
strucci6 naval, pp. 309-48. 

G. Renat i Ferris, Les “e” toniques del valencia, pp. 349-62. Valencian 
preserves the two Western Vulgar Latin e’s (close and open) better than 
Catalan stricto sensu (= Eastern Catalan) ; Lat. é, i < Val. e (but Eastern 
Cat. ¢); Lat. € (and @) > Val. e (in general), ¢ (in front of l, -d-, -é-, 
-ty-, n’r, rr, r + non-labial consonant) ; West. Vul. Lat. é+y > Val i; 
West. Vulg. Lat. a+y > Val. e (but East. Cat. ¢/). [Valencian therefore 
agrees with Italian +- better than does Catalan. This phenomenon constitutes 
a sharp division between Valencian and Spanish, which has no such 
phonemic difference between e and ¢ (only a phonetic one, with a quite 
different distribution. G. B.)]. 

Ferran de sagarra, De les legendes o inscripcions sigillars, pp. 363-79, 
studies many inscriptions on seals in Latin and Romance languages ranging 
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from the years 628-38 (Dagobert, King of the Francs) to the year 1790 
(Louis XVI). 

M. Sanchis Guarner, Folklore geografic de la comarca d Alcoi; Resumen 
de geografia comarcal, pp. 380-401. 


G. BONFANTE 
Princeton University 











L’ACTIVITE LINGUISTIQUE A L’ETRANGER 





FRANCE 


La linguistique francaise a été gravement éprouvée par le décés de 
Marie-Louise Sjoestedt, morte tragiquement en décembre 1940; Henri 
Maspero, déporté politique, mort 4 Buchenwald en 1945; Paul Pelliot, le 
26 octobre 1945. 

Tous les autres linguistes ont survécu et ont maintenant repris leurs 
travaux, 

La Société de Linguistique a repris ses séances, suspendues depuis la 
guerre. Le Bulletin va reparaitre: deux fascicules, respectivement d’articles 
et de comptes rendus, sont en cours d’impression; on espére, malgré les 
graves difficultés présentes, qu’ils seront publiés dans quelques semaines. 

La Société a également repris la préparation, arrétée par les é€vénements, 
des Langues du Monde en 2° édition. Plusieurs chapitres sont déja 4 l’impres- 
sion. 

Voici une liste, présumée complete, des publications linguistiques parues 
en France depuis 1940 ou actuellement en cours d’impression: 


Généralités et linguistique générale 


Lavelle, La Langue et l’écriture, 1944; Parain, Recherches sur la nature et les 
fonctions du langage, 1942; Serrus, La Langue et la logique, 1941; Ma- 
rouzeau, Lexique de la terminologie linguistique, 2° éd.; Dauzat, L’Europe 
linguistique, 1944; Février, Histoire de l’écriture (sous presse) ; Guillaume, 
L’Architectonique du temps dans les langues classiques, 1945; Thabaut, 
L’Enfant et la langue écrite, 1944; Conférences de [Institut de Linguistique, 
7 (1939), 1943. 


Phonétique 


Martinet, La Prononciation du francais, 1945; Marguerite Durand, Lo 
Quantité des voyelles (sous presse). 


Indo-européen 
Cuny, Introduction aux langues nostratiques [=indo-européo-sémitique]. 
Langues de ['Inde 


Renou, Terminologie grammaticale du sanskrit, 1942, et Manuel des études 
indiennes (sous press); J. Bloch, Introduction aux langues dravidiennes 
(sous press) ; Meile, Introduction au tamoul, 1945. 


Langues de l’Iran 
Benveniste, Textes sogdiens, 1940; vol. II sous presse. 
Tokharien 


Filliozat, Textes koutchéens (sous presse). 
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Grec et latin 


Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, 1942, et Morphologie grecque, 1945; 
Lejeune, Phonétique grecque (sous presse) ; Humbert, Syntaxe grecque (sous 
presse); Vendryes, Grammaire comparée du grec et du latin, 2° éd. (sous 
presse). 


Langues slaves 


Mazon, Grammaire russe, 1943; Vey, Morphologie du tchéque parlé (sous 
presse); Grappin, Grammaire polonaise, 1942, et Introduction phonétique 


& l'étude de la langue polonaise, 1944, 
Langues germaniques 


Mossé, Manuel de la langue gothique, 1943, et Manuel de [anglais du Moyen- 
Age (sous presse) ; Delcourt, /nitiation a [étude historique de l'anglais, 1944, 


Chamito-sémitique et langues sémitiques 
Cohen, Lexique du chamito-sémitique (sous presse); Flesch, Les Verbes a 
allongement vocalique interne en sémitique, 194A, 


Egyptien 
Lefebvre, Grammaire de la langue égyptienne, 1940, 
Sumérien 
Jestin, Le Verbe sumérien, 1943. 
Basque 


Lafon, Le Verbe basque, 1944. , 
EMILE BENVENISTE 
Paris 


BELGIQUE 


A Louvain et a Liége, les titulaires des chaires de grammaire comparée 
sont toujours MM. Carnoy et Fohalle. A Gand, G. van Langenhove est mort 
pendant la guerre. L. Couvreur lui a succédé. Joseph Bidez est mort tout 
récemment. A Bruxelles, M. Leroy a recueilli la succession d’Emile Boisacq 
(mort le 2 juin 1945, agé de prés de 80 ans), indirectement d’ailleurs puisque 
de 1936 a la guerre l’enseignement linguistique fut confié 4 Antoine Grégoire, 
actuellement émerite. Il a deux heures de grammaire comparée du grec et 
du latin (dans son cours de deuxiéme licence il étudie cette année la 
dialectologie indo-européenne), une heure de linguistique générale et une de 
dialectologie grecque (qui alternera chaque année avec un cours de dia- 
lectologie italique et histoire de la langue latine); et il vient en outre de 
commencer deux cours 4 l'Institut Oriental: vieux-perse et arménien 
classique. 

Depuis 1940, les publications belges ont été forcément trés réduites. 
Les Revue belge de philologie et histoire et L’Antiquité classique, qui ont 
paru plus ou moins irréguliérement pendant la guerre, ont chacune sorti un 
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volume depuis la libération. Le volume de Latomus, prét a sortir de presse en 
mai 1940, a paru il y a quelques mois; les deux tomes suivants paraitront 
l'un dans un mois: ce seront les Mélanges Kugener (professeur de latin et 
de syriaque 4 Bruxelles, mort pendant la guerre) ; l'autre au cours de 1946: 
ce seront les Mélanges Heuten (latiniste bruxellois tué au front le 28 mai 
1940). Parmi les livres il n’y a guére a signaler qu’une Morphologie comparée 
du tokharien par van Windekens (de Louvain, éléve de Carnoy), qui a le 
mérite, malgré quelques rapprochements hasardeux ou peu appuyés, de 
présenter sous une forme commode ce domaine encore peu exploité. 


Maurice LEROY 
BRUXELLES 

















THE LINGUISTIC CIRCLE OF NEW YORK 
(Cercle Linguistique de New York) 


Summaries of Communications 





February 10, 1945. Ernst Cassirer: Structuralism in Modern Linguistics. 
This paper is printed in WORD 1. 99-120. 


March 24, 1945. Gladys A. Reichard: The Expression of Causality in 
an American Indian Language. 


In formulating linguistic theories the western hemisphere has generally 
been mentioned for what it has not, rather than for what it has, developed. 
The great differences in the development of languages in the New and Old 
Worlds has hardly been noted. This discussion emphasizes several ideas and 
their meaning, rather than their form, in one North American language, 
that of the Coeur d’Alene Indians of northern Idaho, which is representative 
of the interior (as contrasted with the coast) Salish. 

There is no overt expression of such a philosophical idea as causality in 
the culture of these Indians, but occasionally it appears indirectly in myth. 
Several notions of causality are, however, developed in the language and 
could well be adapted to philosophical speculation. 

A characteristic of the language is the impersonality in meaning for, even 
though the grammatical persons are well developed, there is stronger em- 
phasis on the relationship of the individual to the exterior world and his 
effect upon it than on the reverse, the effect of that world upon a person. 
For example, ground (was) stepped on (incidentally, he, you, or I stepped 
on it); canoe (was) stepped into (incidentally I, you, or he stepped into it). 

There are no adjectives or copula in Coeur d’Alene, adjectival ideas being 
expressed by verbs which are illustrative not only of condition or state, but 
also of the cause which brought it about; and that cause represents an 
action. I shall use Coeur d’Alene prefixes with English adjectives or verbs 
to illustrate these causes and their meaning: 

1. Suffix -t; there is a state or condition which is a part of the subject, 
innate, inherent; sweet-t (plum) is sweet, so ripened; bitter-t it is inherently 
bitter; bad-t he is essentially (not made) bad; cold-t he is cold, coldness is 
within and part of him. 

2. Prefix ats-; subject exists having been acted upon by an agent; 
ats-bend it is bent, having been hit by something (as a rock) or by heat 
applied by an agent; ats-dry it is dry, having been dehydrated by a person; 
ats-sweet it (plum) is sugared, having been covered with sugar by someone. 

3. Prefix u-; person or object has been so acted upon that a condition 
or state is within and is a part of it; u-sweet it (plum) is sweetened, sweet- 
ness having been added to the liquid in which it was boiled; u-cold it (stove) 
is cold, coldness having become a part of its being; u-bad he is on bad 
ierms with someone, badness having become a part of him. 
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4. Suffix -p; state or condition was brought about without the volition 
of the subject (this is to be differentiated from 5 only formally); drop-p 
it (liquid) drops; break-p it breaks; drool-p he drools; shade-p winter 
begins (shade begins to lengthen). 

5. Terminal reduplication indicates that a state or condition has been 
brought about without human control or the effort of the subject; bend-d 
it (rod) was bent by frost or an undetermined natural agency; fall-l it 
(apple from tree) fell. 

6. Terminal reduplication and suffix -em indicates that the state came 
about by the volition of the subject; bend-d-em it (rod) was bent by con- 
traction (considered as an effort of the rod); rose-s-em he (Christ) rose 
from the dead. 

7. Duplication of stem with suffix -t indicates that the subject has the 
ability or quality to effect someone or something; dry-dry-t it (shed) is dry, 
has the effect of keeping things dry; amaze-amaze-t he causes amazement, 
has an astonishing effect; strange-strange-t he is strange in that he gives 
people a peculiar feeling; wise-wise-t he influences by his wisdom. 

Since I do not hold completely to the theory that all linguistic origins are 
unconscious, I consider that these formal processes and their meanings 
suggest that at some time there may have been thoughtful speculation, and 
that there is evidence of considered, as contrasted with unconsidered, 
abstraction in some of these grammatical categories, 

(A fuller grammatical discussion of cause may be found in Handbook of 
American Languages, 3 [New York, 1933-8]. 577-9, 593, 608, 635, 637-8.) 

Remarks: George Herzog. The forms discussed by Dr. Reichard and her 
interpretation are very suggestive. In a number of other North American 
Indian languages we find similar grammatical concepts, often also a causative 
(to make somebody do so and so, or to cause a state to arise), to which 
the Coeur d’Alene form no. 7 bears some relationship. Nos. 3 and 4 in 
contrast with no. 1 represent a state or quality which has come about as a 
result of somé action or agent. But concepts other than causation are present, 
too: volition, saturation (in no. 3 as against 2), possibly inception (no. 4) ; 
in some cases these seem more prominent than the idea or the modality of 
causation as such. The concepts expressed through forms 1 to 7 do not 
appear to be organized about one basic idea but, as so often happens in 
language, touch upon a number of ideas which may be conceived to be parts 
of a loose, rather than of a logically rigid and closed, system. 

Gladys Reichard. One of my informants is irked by the use of the terms 
“meaningless syllables” and “fillers.” He feels that the syllables are as 
symbolical as other features of Navajo ceremonialism and music. I suggest 
that if we follow his suggestion, we may find a new kind of symbolism, 
perhaps more subtle than the music or lyrics, and closely related to them. 

Herzog. This informant is very sensitive and may “read in” meanings 
which the ordinary Navajo does not realize. 

Reichard. All poets are extremely sensitive and thus differ from the 
ordinary individual. This may be an important phase of the results they 
arrive at, and we miss it if we refuse to acknowledge it as a problem. 
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April 28, 1945. Karl H. Menges: Oriental Elements in the Language of 
Pre-Mongolian Russia. 


In a geographical and historical introduction an account was given of the 
Oriental peoples with whom pre-Mongolian Russians came into close contact. 
For these early times, it is very difficult to separate loan-words from foreign 
words. A second difficulty is the scarcity of the material; e.g., in the first 
article on this subject by Platon Melioranskij (Izvéstija otdélenija russkago- 
jazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, 7 [1902]. 273-302), only 
twenty-seven words are listed, of which three-fourths are of non-Oriental 
origin for the entire ORuss. literary period prior to the year 1225. This is 
easily explained by the very nature of Old Russian literature, which was 
preponderantly ecclesiastical; the borrowings from Altaic, or through Turkic, 
would concern spheres completely different from matters religious. Thus, 
the sources are mainly the ORuss, Chronicles and some few other secular 
texts, e.g., trade or political documents, or the Song of Igor’, the Slovo o 
Polku Igorevé. 

As far as the Altaic material is concerned, we are, in most cases, able to 
distinguish Turkic from Mongol words; but as to Turkic, it is usually im- 
possible to determine to which group they belong, although some exhibit 
the features of a group, mostly those of the NW group. The reasons are to 
be sought in the nature of the older Turkic (or Altaic) languages — slow 
development and very limited differentiation. 

Instead of discussing Melioranskij’s words, four examples of Oriental 
borrowings were selected: 

1) The name of the Polovici or Qumans. The Russ. term is the exact 
translation of the Altaic tribal name meaning “blond”: OTk. quba “color 
between red and yellow,” with parallels in Mongol and Manchu, and related 
names of tribes belonging to the Sian-Bej confederacy, on the Kerulen river, 
as quoted in Chinese dynastic annals. 

2) Zenéugii, zeméugii, etc., “pearl,” is a loan-word from Chinese 
ézén-czu “precious, preciosity, pearl” <*¢’jan-t’u (Karlgren), handed down 
to ORuss. through Altaic. 

3) Teléga, téléga O. Mong., Lit. Mong. terge(n) “cart, car, carriage,” 
is not the immediate source, but is itself a loan-word from Turkic (Altai, 
ColySman) tary’an “circle, wheel” < tdgir-gan, tagar-gan “wheel”, as 
pars pro toto. This borrowing must be from a very early, pre-literary, period 
of Mongol. The word may have come from Mong. into Russ. directly; it is 
first mentioned in the account of Avar atrocities in the introduction to the 
Povést’ Vvemennyx Lét. 

4) Another direct borrowing from early Mong. into ORuss, is xor’ugovi 
(Slovo), OChSI. xorggy “banner”’ (in all modern Slav. languages) < OMong. 
*horonya = Lit. Mong. oronya, as was already recognized by Melioranskij. 
Since the word is a loan-word in proto-Slavic (E. Berneker, Slavisches ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch, 1 (Heidelberg, 1913]. 398), and since, in Turkic, 
no traces of a Mong. *horonya are found, Turkic mediation is excluded; only 
the possibility of a direct borrowing from Mong. into Proto-Slavic seems 
to be left, and this must have taken place at the times when the Avars came 
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into intimate contact with the Slavs. The pre-T‘ang Chinese dynastic histories 
leave no doubt about the fact that the Avars were a part of or belonged to the 
zuan-Zuan group which is clearly described as closely related to the (proto- 
Mong.) Sjan-Bej tribes. Thus, xorogy is the first well-establishable direct 
borrowing from Mongol into Proto-Slavic. Very probably, téléga is of the 
same order, soon, however, having been lost in the other Slavic languages. 


May 26, 1945. Louis H. Gray: The Armenian Plural Termination -k*. 


The Armenian plural termination -k‘ in the nominative and instrumental 
of the noun and in the first and second persons of the verb is usually held 
to be derived from I-E -s. This -s, however, normally vanished in Armenian; 
and a change of -s to -k‘, based on a single type, is, in principle, highly 
suspect. Other explanations of this -k‘ have been sought in a development 
from I-E -su, from -t plus a vowel, from -qgo-, from -s, and in a borrowing 
from Caucasian, all of which are improbable for morphological or semantic 
reasons. Bartholomae was on the right course in deriving -k‘ from *-tué-, 
though the case-form here he did not explain (neuter nominative plural?) ; 
and later from *-two-. It seems more likely, however, that, so far as the noun 
is concerned, the original form was a nominative-accusative singular collective 
in *-tuom, this collective singular later acquiring a plural sense. The termina- 
tion was added to distinguish the plural from the singular, both of which 
would otherwise coincide (e.g., singular I-E *suopnos and plural *suopnos 
“dream” would both become Armenian *k‘un, whereas the actual forms are 
*suopnos > k‘un, and *suopno-tuom > k'‘un-k‘), From the noun, this 
formation seems to have been extended to the verb (e.g., berem < *bheremi 
“I carry”: berem-k’ < *bhereme-tuom “we carry,” since I-E *bheremi and 
*bheremes would both have become *berem). 

Remarks: Giuliano Bonfante. In itself there is nothing impossible in 
Professor Gray’s assumption that the -kh in the plural of Armenian nouns 
represents an ancient collective plural suffix *-twom. In fact, we find a 
similar phenomenon in the Indo-European *-d-plural of the neuters (Lat. 
iugum: iuga) and of some masculines (Lat. locus: loca), which is probably 
the same ending as the -d of the feminine singular type of Lat. lind, according 
to Johannes Schmidt’s theory, accepted by the most authoritative scholars. 
I might add the German Geschwister, obviously a collective of the type of 
Gebirge from Berg. However, I am not entirely convinced by Professor 
Gray’s theory. Final -kh could, after all, represent the Indo-European plural 
-s, since I-E s initially and between vowels become h, and could easily be 
reinforced to kh in final position, as frequently happens (cf. Germ. ich 
werde, er wird, pronounced wirt). Compare also the Armenian verbal endings 
-mkh = Lat. -mus, -kh = Lat. -tis, where a “collective” ending is quite 
unlikely, the more so as this -kh never appears in the third plural, where we 
should expect it if it were not the direct representative of I-E -s. 


2) Henri Grégoire: Les Noms de fantaisie dans l’épo- 
pée médiévale. 
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América Indigena, 5, nos. 1-4 (1945). 

The American Journal of Sociology, 51, nos. 3-4 (1945-6). 

Bates, Margaret J., “Discrecién” in the Works of Cervantes (dissertation). 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 1945. vii + 86 pp. 

Boletin Indigenista, 5, nos. 1-4 (1945). 

Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Slavonic and East 
European Languages, 3, no. 2 (1945). 

The Classical Bulletin, 22, nos. 1-5 (1945-6). 

Dauzat, Albert, Le Génie de la langue frangaise. Payot, Paris, 1944. 
359 pp. 

Etc, 2, no. 1 (1944). 

Folia; Studies in the Christian Perpetuation of the Classics, 1, no. 1 (1946). 

Geoghegan, Richard Henry, The Aleut Language; the elements of Aleut 
Grammar, with a dictionary in two parts containing basic vocabularies of 
Aleut and English. United States Department of Interior, 1944. 169 pp. 

The Germanic Review, 20, no. 3 (1945). 

A. W. De Groot, Structural Linguistics and Phonetic Law (reprint from 
Archives néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale, 17 [1941]. 71-106). 

The International Journal of American Linguistics, 11, nos. 2-4 (1945) ; 
12, no. 1 (1946). ° 

Language, 21, nos. 1-3, supplement 3 (Index to Language, 16-20) (1940- 
44), Language Monograph 22 (Index to the Franz Boas Collection of 
Materials for American Linguistics) (1945). 

Leslau, Wolf, Gafat Documents; Records of a South-Ethiopic Language 
(American Oriental Series, 28). American Oriental Society, New Haven, 
Conn., 1945. 188 pp. 

— Short Grammar of Tigré (North-Ethiopic) (reprint from The Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 65 [1945]. 1-26, 164-203). American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., 1945. 65 pp. — 

— Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia (reprint from the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library of April, May, June, July, August, 
1945). New York Public Library, New York, 1946. 94 pp. 

De Levie, Dagobert, Basic Language. S. F. Vanni, New York, 1946, 155 pp. 

Malkiel, Yakov, Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia in the 
Romance Languages, with Special Regard to Ibero-Romance (University of 
California Publications in Linguistics, 1, 4). Berkeley, Cal., 1945. vi + 
188 pp. 

Martinet, André, La Prononciation du frangais contemporain. Société des 
publications romanes et frangaises, 23. Paris, 1945. 249 pp. 

— Description phonétique du parler franco-provengal d’Hauteville (Savoie) 

(reprint from Revue de linguistique romane, 57 [1939]. 1-86). 

Muller, Henry Francois, L’Epoque mérovingienne; essai de synthése de 
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philologie et d’histoire (Publications de l’Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes). 
S. F. Vanni, New York, 1945. 299 pp. 

Renaissance; Revue trimestrielle publiée par l’Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes de New York, 2, 3 (1944-1945). 

Revista Hispanica Moderna, 10, nos. 1-2 (1944). 

Stetson, R. H., Basis of Phonology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., 1945. 
112 pp. 

Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague. Etudes linguistiques, 1944. 
Copenhagen, 1945. 96 pp. Contents: N. Bggholm, On the Spenserian Style; 
Peter Jgrgensen, Zu den sylterfriesischen Diphtongen ia and ua; Aage 
Hansen, On the Preservation of the Word-Identity; William Thalbitzer, 
Uhlenbeck’s Eskimo-Indoeuropean Hypothesis: A Critical Revision. 

Vinokur, G., Russkij jazyk. Ogiz-Goslitizdat, Moscow, 1945. 190 pp. 


NOTE RECEIVED FROM LA SOCIETE DES AMERICANISTES 


La Société des Américanistes, Musée de !Homme, Place du Trocadéro, 
Paris, XVI*, France, announces for 1946, among other matters, several 
changes in subscription and member-rates and committees: Cotisations: 
Membres de la Société résidant en France, 200 francs; Membres de la 
Société résidant a l’étranger, 300 francs. Abonnement d’un an, 250 francs 
(France), 350 francs (Etranger). Tirage a part de la “Bibliographie 
américaniste,” 75 francs. Bureau de la Société: Président, Marquis de Créqui- 
Montfort; Vice-Présidents, Georges Lecomte, M. Neveu-Lemaire, Warrington- 
Dawson; Secrétaire général, P. Rivet; Secrétaire général adjoint, Mme. 
P. Reichlen; Trésorier, R. d’Harcourt; Membres du Conseil: MM. H. 
Froidevaux, F. Cafurro, Mme. d’Harcourt, H. Kelley, P. Lester, C. Lévi- 
Strauss, E. Martinenche, Ch. Rattou, R. Ronze, Mme. G. Soustelle, J. 
Soustelle. Commission de publication: MM. le Colonel Langlois, d’Harcourt, 


P. Lester, P. Rivet, Mme. Reichlen, J. Soustelle. 
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AeR. = Atene e Roma. 

AGIt. = Archivio glottologico italiano. 

AHK. = Abhandlungen des Hamburgischen Kolonialinstituts. 

AJAnth. = American Journal of Anthropology. 

AmAn. = American Anthropologist. 

AnCl, = Antiquité classique. 

ANPh. = Archives néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale. 

APAMNH. = Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History. 

Atti Acc. Tor. = Atti della reale Accademia di Torino. 

BAss. = Beitrage zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. 

BVSGW. = Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der koniglichen sachsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

CModFil. = Casopis pro moderni filologii a literatury. 

c. r. = comptes rendus. 

crGLECS = Comptes rendus du groupe linguistique d’études chamito- 
sémitiques. 

FEW. = W. von Wartburg, Franzdésisches etymologisches W orterbuch, Bonn, 
1928 sqq. 

_ Grdr. = Grundriss (Brugmann, Grdr. = K. Brugmann, Grundriss der 

vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 2d ed. 

(Strasbourg, 1897-1916]). 


GStLI. = Giornale storico della letteratura italiana. 

IA. = Indian Antiquary. 

IJAL, = International Journal of American Linguistics. 
_ JA. = Journal asiatique. 


JAOS. = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JPs. = Journal de psychologie. 
JRAI. = Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
KrJber. = Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen 
Philologie. 
_ Lg. = Language. 
MAmAnAs. = Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association. 
MArB. = Mémoires publiés par Académie royale de Belgique. 
MAWA. = Mededeelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde. 
MdS. = Mitteilungen aus den deutschen Schutzgebieten. 
~Mem. = Mémoires, Memorie, etc. 
MLN. = Modern Language Notes. 
—MSLP. = Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris. 
MSOS. = Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen. 
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NED. = New English Dictionary on Historical Principles (Oxford, 1888- 
1928). 

RBAE. = Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Rdc. Acc. Tor. = Rendiconti della reale Accademia di Torino. 

Rdc. Lincei = Rendiconti della Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di scienze mo- 
rali, storiche e filologiche. 

REL. = Revue des études latines. 

RES. = Revue des études sémitiques. 

REW. = W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 3d ed. 
(Heidelberg, 1935). 

RFH. = Revista de filologia hispanica. 

RIL. = Rendiconti del reale Istituto Lombardo. 

RLR. = Revue des langues romanes. 

Rom. = Romania. 

RR. = Romanic Review. 

SAfJSc. = South African Journal of Science. 

TAPA. = Transactions of the American Philological Association. 

TCLP. = Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague. 

UCPAAE. = University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology. 

UCPL. = University of California Publications in Linguistics. 

VAWA. = Verhandelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde. 

WuS. = Worter und Sachen. 

ZAss. = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

ZfSL. = Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und Literatur. 

ZRPh. = Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie. 

ZSem. = Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS TO WORD 





1. In general. follow Rules for Compositors and Readers at the Oxford 
University Press except in cases to be agreed upon (e.g., “American,” not 
“English” spelling, etc.). 

2. All copy must be typewritten, on one side of the sheet only, double- 


spaced throughout. Leave a wide margin, at least 1% inches at the left for 


possible insertion of corrections and directions to the printer. 

3. All titles should be as short as possible, and so worded that the first 
part, amounting to not more than 365 letters, adequately describes the contents 
ind can be used as a running head to the pages. 

1. Footnotes must be numbered consecutively throughout. and must be 

written in double space on sheet(s) following the main text. 
5. All forms (letters, words. phrases, sentences) cited as linguistic mater 
ial must be in italics, except, e.g., boldface for the native alphabet of Oscan 
and Umbrian. capitals for inscriptions. and italic capitals for Akkadian. But 
Greek forms and forms in other languages written in Greek characters must 
be in Greek letters. In citing Latin forms for linguistic purposes (but not in 
quotations from classical authors, or in using Latin words as part of the 
sentence or as a gloss). place a macron over every long vowel 'e.g., Cano 
“| sing.” but arma virumque cano). As just implied, every cited form 
(except in Modern English or—in French articles—-in Modern French) must 
he followed by a translation in double quotation-marks with no comma in 
tervening. 

6. Citations of books. ete.. are to be as follows: 

{a) Books, Ist time: A. Meillet. /ntroduction a [étude compara 
tive des langues indo-européennes’ (Paris, 1934). pp. 75-8: C. Brockelmann 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen | (Berlin. 
1908). 491; S. N. Kramer. “The Epic of Gilgame§ and its Sumerian Sources.” 
TAOS 64 (1904). 7-23: C.F. J. Whitting. “The Unprinted Indigenous Arabi 
Literature of Northern Nigeria.” JRAS 1943, pp. 20-6. 2d time: Brockelmann. 
Grundriss 1. 491; Kramer, “Epic.” p. 19 (if only one book or article by a 
siven author is cited. op. cit.. p. . or loc. cit. according to circum 
stances—is sufficient). 

Reviews are to have the following style: 

JOSHUA WHATMOUGH,. The Foundations of Roman Italy. 
London, Methuen and Co.. Ltd.. [1937]. xviii + 4120 pp.. IT plates. 145 
figures, 8 maps. 

PIERRE CHANTRAINE. La Formation des noms en gree ancien 
(= Collection linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
\xxvili}. Paris. Champion. 1933, xxvii + 473 pp. 125 franes. 

8. In all matters of stvle affecting neither the matter nor the personal 
literary style of the author the decision of the member of the Editorial 
Committee preparing the copy for press is final: it is his duty to 
see that uniformity of style is preserved throughout. 
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